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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
(FROM THE WOMEN’S SIDE.) 
May 2gth, 1875. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN,” 


O LET me smile a little, I pray, 
Just a little, and while I may ; 
Even as a child smiles. After to-day, 

I shall nave whole years to weep in. 
O let me talk like a child, unchid : 
After to-day ’twill all be hid ; 
No hand will lift up the coffin-lid 

Of the silence I shall sleep in. 


In Portsmouth harbour the good ship rides, 
Rocked safely upon the placid tides, 
As love in a happy heart abides, 

Moving with each emotion ; 
With voices and hands alive all o’er ; 
And to-morrow — (perhaps for evermore !) — 
I shall look out from a desolate shore 

Upon an empty ocean. 


O love, my hero and my saint, 

My knight of the white shield without taint, 

This woman-heart turns sick and faint, 
Although my lips may fail not : 

I see the rocks under smiling seas, 

I hear a tempest in every breeze, 

I feel the icebergs as they freeze, 
In the deeps where ship can sail not. 


O love, my love, so brave, so young ; 

Strong arm, pure heart, and silent tongue ; 

O lonely years that stretch out so long ! 
One cry as of lost existence, 

And my soul sits down before its doom, 

As a white ghost sits at the door of a tomb: 

No moan, no shriek, no tears, no gloom, 
Only a still persistence. 


Be of good cheer! Sail on, sail on, 
Unto life, or death, for both are one 
To the infinite faith in sweet days gone, 
To the infinite love that folds thee : 
These girlish arms are weak, I know, 
But my heart is strong as a well-bent bow, 
And whither thou goest I will go, 
In my spirit that upholds thee. 


Sail on, sail on, through the frozen seas, 
To endless labour and little ease, 
Come back triumphant, if Heaven so please, 
Or with unwon goal, inglorious ; 
Only come back!— No. Should God say 
That He has crowned thee another way, 
Love! see beyond our night, His day ! 
And we are yet victorious. 


A DAY OF SUMMER BEAUTY. 


Out in the golden summer air, 
Amid the purple heather, 

A woman sat with drooping head, 

And hands close knit together : 
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Never a bitter word she said, 
Though all her life looked cold and dead — 
Cold in the glowing haze that lay 
Over the fair green earth that day, 
That day of summer beauty. 





Far, far away where leafy woods 
Touched the sky, cloud-riven, 

A thousand birds rang out life’s bliss 
In jubilee to heaven ; 

How could the poor old withered throat 

Carol echoes to each soft note ? 

Every soul must pay life’s cost — 

Her deepest silence praised God most, 

That day of summer beauty. 


Too dulled her soul, too worn, to feel 
Summer delight acutely ; 
While earth was praising God aloud 
Her patience praised him mutely. 
Her narrow life of thought and care— 
Not life to live, but life to bear, 
Contented that her soul was sad, 
While all God’s soulless things were glad, 
That day of summer beauty. 


And where she stayed, a dusky speck 
In gorse and heather glory,— + 
A weary spirit watched and read 
The pathos of her story : 
A spirit doubt-opprest and worn, 
Had found another more forlorn, 
That trustful stayed, nor sought to guess 
Life’s meanings — which are fathomless, 
Through all the summer beauty. 
Good Words. C. BROOKE. 





THE HOUR-GLASS. 


SPARKLING, dancing downwards, 

Merrily drop the sands. 

While the golden hours so gaily pass, 
Amid rose, and lily, and soft green grass; 
Wherefore so eager to turn the glass, 

Oh dimpled baby-hands ? 


Glittering, flashing downwards, 

In the glow of the April sun. 

Ah, sweet white fingers, and sky-blue eyes, 
And cheeks as rosy as western skies ; 

’Tis pity in Youth’s first Paradise, 

That the sands so swiftly run! 


Stealing forever downwards, 

Grey tinging their virgin gold. 

Pulses still quiver, and hearts still beat, 
But the road grows hard for the tired feet ; 
Surely the sky had more warmth and heat, 
And the sands showed brighter of old ! 


Dropping drearily downwards, 
The evening is well-nigh o’er. 
The brightest and best the river have crossed, 
The bolt is shot, and the venture lost ; 
The barque on the last long wave is tossed, 
The glass needs to turn no more. 

All the Year Round. 











From The New Quarterly Review. { not unworthy of a little consideration. 


THE TOWN MOUSE AND THE COUNTRY 
MOUSE. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


WE have been instructed this year by 
an eloquent essay on the conditions of 
“ Life at High Pressure ;” and it seems 
to have been taken generally for granted 
that by “ Life at High Pressure” is meant 
our own mode of existence in 1875, and 
by “ Life at Low Pressure” that of our 
fathers and grandfathers, let us say in 
1775, or 1800, or 1825. The difference, 
however, scarcely seems to be one of 
chronology so much as of geography ; 
and the mistake reads like that of the 
hasty students who assume that the Stone 
Age came to an end all over the world 
before the Bronze and Iron Ages had 
commenced. There are many tribes of 
savages in the Stone Period now, and 
there are thousands of Englishmen, tens 
of thousands of Englishwomen, whose 
lives at this hour are passed, not merely 
at low pressure, but at a petite vitesse little 
beyond stoppage. Locality more than 
date determines the speed; and all that 
railways have really effected to make 
rural life trot faster is so much less than 
what they, and the telegraphs and penny- 
posts between them, have done to make 
town life gallop, that the difference of 
pace between the two is perhaps even 
more obvious than before, when the 
country walked and the town ambled. 
Formerly the squire (like Mr. Black’s 
delightful King of Thule) always flat- 
tered himself, and complained to his wife 
and daughters that he “lived in a vor- 
tex,” when he happened to see three 
strangers in a week, and had attended 
petty sessions and a board of poor-law- 
guardians. Now he can scarcely escape 
a sense (having very important moral 
consequences) that he lies stranded like 
an old boat just outside the current which 
is eddying fiercely a little distance away. 


Whether it is best to live quickly or| 


slowly ; whether, after all, the “twenty 
years of Europe” are better than the 
“cycle of Cathay ;” and what is to be said 
on behalf of each of the two modes of ex- 
istence, supposing us to have the choice 
between them, seems to be a question 
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It 
is quite possible that the common im- 
pulse to desire to be “in among the 
throngs of men,” and to cram a month’s 
series of ideas and sensations into a day, 
may be the truest guide to happiness; 
and indeed it is rather sorrowful to doubt 
that it should be so, considering how 
every successive census shows the 
growth of the urban over the rural popu- 
lations, and how clearly the magnets of 
the great cities seem destined in future 
years to draw into them all the loose at- 
tractable human matter in each country. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted to be 
also possible that, like the taste for tobac- 
co or alcohol or opium, the taste for 
town life may be an appetite the indul- 
gence of which is deleterious, and that 
our gains of enjoyment thereby obtained 
may be practically outbalanced by the 
loss of pleasures which slip away mean- 
while unperceived. - It would be satisfac- 
tory, once for all, to feel assured that in 
choosing either town or country life 
(when we have the choice), we not only 
follow immediate inclination, but make 
deliberate selection of what must necessa- 
rily be the higher and happier kind of 
life, on which we shall look back, when the 
time comes for saying good-night, with- 
out the miserable regret that we have 
permitted the nobler duties and the 
sweeter joys to escape us, while we have 
spent our years in grasping at shadows 
and vanities. The dog with the bone in 
his mouth, who drops it tocatch the bone 
in the water, is a terrible warning to all 
mankind. But which is the real bone, 
and which is only the reflection? The 
question is not easily answered. 

Let us premise that it is of English 
country life and town life alone I mean 
to speak. Foreigners — Frenchmen, for 
example — who live in the country, seem 
always to do so under protest, and to 
wish to convey to the traveller that, like 
the patriarch, they are only strangers and 
sojourners in the rural districts, seeking 
a better country, even a Parisian. Mo- 
ligre’s Comtesse d’Escarbagnas, who had 
been six weeks in the capital once in her 
life, and who indignantly asks her visitor, 
“Me prenez vous pour une provinciale, 
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Madame?” is the type of them all. Of 
course, country life taken thus as a tem- 
porary and rather disgraceful banishment 
can never display its true features, or 
produce its proper quantum of enjoyment. 

And again, among English forms of 
country life, it is life in dond fide rural 
districts which we must take for our type. 
All round London there now exists a sort 
of intellectual cordon, extending from 
twenty to thirty miles into Kent and 
Surrey, and about ten miles into Herts 
and Essex. Professor Nichols might 
have*mapped it as he did our starry clus- 
ter, by jotting down every house on the 
boundaty inhabited by politicians, lit- 
érary men, ang artists, and then running 
a liné. all round from one to another. 
Within this circumference (of course, ex- 
tending year by year) the ideas, habits, 
and conversation of the inhabitants are 
purely Londonesque. The haditué of 
London dinner-parties finds himself per- 
fectly at home at every table where he 
sits down, and may take it for granted 
that his hosts and their guests will all 
know the same familiar characters, the 
same anecdotes of the season, the books, 
the operas, the exhibitions; and much 
more than all this, will possess the inde- 
scribable easy London mnaner of lightly 
tripping over commonplace subjects, and 
seriously discussing only really interest- 
ing ones, which is the art of conversa- 
tional perspective. Beyond the invisible 
mental London Wall which we have de- 
scribed, the wanderer seems suddenly to 
behold another intellectual realm. As 
the author of the “ Night Thoughts ” de- 
scribes a rather more startling experi- 
ence, he stands on the last battlement, 
which 


Looks o’er the vale of non-existence 


at the end of all things wherewith he is 


familiar. He has, in short, penetrated 
into the rural districts of the mind, 
where men’s ideas have hedges and 
ditches as well as their fields. 

And once again we must take English 
country life in its most elevated and per- 
fect form — that of the hereditary landed 
gentry —to contrast it most advanta- 
geously with the life of towns. To under- 
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stand and enjoy country life as it may be 
enjoyed, a man should not only live in 
one of those “stately homes of Eng- 
land,” of which Mrs. Hemans was so 
enamoured, but be born and have spent 
his youth in such a house built by his 
fathers in long-past generations. A 
wealthy merchant ora great lawyer who 
buys in his declining years the country- 
seat of some fallen family, to enjoy 
therein the honourable fruits of his la- 
bours, may probably be a much more in- 
telligent person than the neighbouring 
squire, whose acres have descended to 
him depuis gue le monde est monde. But 
he can no more make himself into a 
country gentleman, and acquire the tastes 
and ideas of one, or learn to understand 
Jrom the inside the loves and hates, 
pleasures and prejudices of squiredom, 
than he can acquire the dolce favella 
Toscana by buying himself a Florentine 
barony. 

And, lastly, our typical country life 
must neither be that of people so great 
and wealthy as to be called frequently by 
political interests up to Parliament, and 
who possess two or more great estates (a 
man can no more have two domes than 
he can have two heads), nor yet that of 
people in embarrassed and narrow cir- 
cumstances. The genuine squire is nev- 
er rich in the sense in which great mer- 
chants and manufacturers are rich, for, 
however many acres he may possess, it 
is tolerably certain that the claims on 
them will be quite in proportion to their 
extent.’ There is, in fact, a kind of 
money which never comes out of land; a 
certain breadth of margin and freedom in 
the disposal of large sums quite un- 
known among the landed gentry. But if 
not possessed of a heavy balance at their 
bankers, the country family must at least 
have the wherewithal for the young men 
to shoot and hunt and fish, and for the 
girls to ride or amuse themselves with 
garden and pleasure-grounds according 
to taste. All these things being ele- 
ments of the typical English country life 
must be assumed as at least attainable at 
will by our “Country Mouse” if he is 
not to be put altogether out of counte- 
nance by his brother of the town. 
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As for the “ Town Mouse,” he need not 
be rich, nor is it more than a trifling ad- 
vantage to him (felt chiefly at the outset 
of his career), that his father or grand- 
father should have occupied the same 
social position as himself. All that is 
needed is that (in the case of a man) he 
should belong to a good club, and go out 
often to dinner; and, in the case of a 
lady, that she should have from one hun- 
dred to five hundred people on her visit- 
ing-list. Either of these fortunate per- 
sons may, without let or hindrance, 
experience pretty nearly all the intellect- 
ual and moral advantages and disadvan- 
tages of living in a town, provided their 
place of abode be London. Over every 
other city in the empire there steals some 
breath of country air, if it be small; or 
if it be large, its social character is so far 
modified by special commercial, indus- 
trial, or ecclesiastical conditions, that its 
influence cannot be held to be merely that 
of a town pur et simple ; nor are the peo- 
ple who come out of it properly typi- 
cally towny, but rather commercial-towny, 
manufacturing-towny, or cathedral-towny, 
as the case mny be. 

Turn we now from these preliminaries 
to the characteristics of the town life and 
the country life, each in its most perfect 
English form. Let us see first what is 
to be said for each, and then strike our 
balance. Very briefly we may dismiss 
the commonly recognized external feat- 
ures of both, and pass as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the more subtle ones, which have 
scarcely perhaps been noted as carefully 
as their importance as items in the sum 
of happiness will warrant. 


Town Mouse, loguitur. 


“TI confess I love London. It zsacon- 
fession, of course, for everybody who 
lives in the country seems to think there 
is a particular virtue in doing so, resem- 
bling the cognate merit of early rising ; 
and even that charming town poet, Mr. 
Locker, practically admits the same when 
he says : — 

I hope I’m fond of much that’s good, 
As well as much that’s gay ; 

I'd like the country #f J could, 
I like Hyde Park in May. 
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“The truth is that one wants fo dive, 
not to vegetate; to do as much good, 
either to ourselves or other people, as 
time permits; to receive and give im- 
pressions ; to feel, to act, to de as much 
as possible in the few brief years of mor- 
tal existence ; and this concentrated life 
can be lived in London and nowhere else. 
If a man have any ambition, here it may 
best be pursued. If he desire to con- 
tend for any truth or any justice, here is 
his proper battlefield. If he love pleas- 
ure, here are fifty enjoyments at his dis- 
posal for one which he can obtain in the 
country. The mere sense of forming 
part of this grand and complicated ma- 
chine whereof four millions of men‘and 
women work the wheels; makes my. pulse 
beat faster, and gives me a sense as if I 
were marching to the sound of trumpets. 
Then the finish and completeness of 
London life is delightful to the thorough- 
ly civilized mind. It is only the half- 
reclaimed savage who is content with 
unpaved and unlighted roads, ill-trained 
servants, slovenly equipages, and badly- 
cooked, badly-attended dinners. Like my 
little nibbling prototyye who served his 
feast ‘sur un tapis de Turquie, 1 like 
everything, down to the little card on 
which my menu is written, to be perfect 
about me. The less I am reminded by 
disagreeable sensations of my animal 
part, the more room is left for the exer- 
cise of my higher intellectual functions. 
The ascetic who lives on locusts and wild 
honey, and catches the locusts, has, 1 am 
sure, far less leisure to think about bet- 
ter things than the alderman who sits 
down every day to ten courses, served 
by a well-trained staff of London ser- 
vants. The sense of order, of ease, of 
dignity and courtesy, is continually fos- 
tered and flattered in the great imperial 
city, which, notwithstanding its petty 
faults of local government, is still the 
freest and noblest town the globe has 
ever borne. People talk of the ‘free- 
dom’ of the country, and my quondam 
host, the Country Mouse, is perpetually 
boasting of his ‘crust of bread and lib- 
erty.’ But except the not very valuable 
license to wear rather shabby old clothes, 
I am at a loss to discover wherein the 
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special freedom of rural life consists. 
You are certainly watched, and your ac- 
tions, looks, and behaviour commented 
on fifty times more by your idle neigh- 
bours in the country, gasping for gossip, 
than by your busy neighbours in town, 
who never trouble themselves to turn 
their heads when you pass them in the 
street, or even find out your name, if you 
live next door. In the country, you have 
generally the option of going on either 
of three or four roads. In London you 
have the choice of as many thousand 
streets. In the country you may ‘kill 
something’ whenever you may take your 
walks abroad, if that special privilege of 
the British gentleman be dear to your 
soul, and you care to shoot, hunt, or fish. 
Or, if you are of the softer sex or sort, 
you may amuse yourself in your garden 
or shrubbery, play croquet, teach in the 
village school, or pay a visit to some 
country neighbour who will bore you to 
extinction. In London you have ten 
times as large a choice of occupations, 
and five hundred times as pleasant peo- 
ple to visit; seeing that in the country 
even clever men and women grow dull, 
and in town the most stupid get /frotté 
with other people’s ideas and humour. 

“ Again — and this is a most impor- 
tant consideration in favour of London — 
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frightful antediluvian institution, called 
‘spending a day’—only place us more 
helplessly at his mercy. We conjugate 


‘the reflective verb ‘to be bored,’ in all 


moods and tenses: not in the light and 
airy way of townsfolk, when they trivial- 
ly observe they were ‘bored at sucha 
party last night,’ or decline to be ‘bored 
by going to hear such a preacher on Sun- 
day morning,’ but sadly and in sober 
earnest, as men who recognize that bore- 
dom is a chronic disease from which they 
have no hope of permanent relief. There 
is, in short, the same difference between 
ennui in the country and exuuiz in town, 
as between thirst in the midst of Sahara, 
and thirst in one’s own home, where one 
may ring the bell at any moment and 
call for soda-water.” 

So speaks the modern Town Mouse, 
describing the more superficial and ob- 
vious advantages of his abode over those 
of his friend in the country. And (equal- 
ly on the surface of things) straightway 
replies — 


CounTRY MOUSE. 


“ There is some sense in these boasts 
of my illustrious friend and guest, but 
against them I think I can produce 
equivalent reasons for preferring the 
country. In the first place, if he live 


when a man has no particular bodily pain | faster I live longer; and I have better 


or mental affliction, and is not in want of 
money, the worst evil which he has to 
dread is ennuz. To be bored is the ‘one 
great grief of life’ to people who have 
no other grief. But can. there be any 
question whether exzuéz is better avoided 
in London or in the country? Even in 
the month of August, as somebody has 
remarked, ‘when London is ‘ empty,” 
there are always more people in it than 
anywhere else ;’ and where there are 
people there must be the endless play of 
human interests and sympathies. Nay, 
for my part, I find a special gratification 
in the cordiality wherewith my acquaint- 
ances, left stranded like myself by chance ! 
in the dead season, hail me when we 
meet in Pall Mall like shipwrecked mari- 
ners on a rock; and in the respectful 
enthusiasm wherewith I am greeted in 
the half-deserted shops, where in July I 
made my modest purchases unnoticed 
and unknown. In the country, on the 
contrary, ennui stalks abroad all the year 
round, and the puerile ceremonies where- 
with the ignorant natives strive to con- 
jure away the demon —the dismal tea 
and croquet parties, the deplorable arch- 


health than he all the time. My lungs 
are not clogged with smoke, my brain 
not addled by eternal hurry and inter- 
ruption, my eyes not dimmed by fog and 
gaslight into premature blindness. While 
his limbs are stiffening year by year till 
he can only pace along his monotonous 
pavement, I retain till the verge of old 
age much of the agility and vigour where- 
with I walked the moors and climbed the 
mountains in my youth. He is pleased 
at having twenty times as many sensa- 
tions in a day as I; but if nineteen out 
of the twenty be jarring noises, noxious 
smells, plague, worry, and annoyance, I 
am quite content with my humbler share 
of experience. Even if his thick-coming 
sensations and ideas were all pleasant, I 
doubt if he ever have the leisure neces- 
sary to enjoy them. Very little would be 
gained by the most exquisite dinner ever 
cooked, and the finest wines ever bottled, 
if a man should be obliged to gobble 
them standing up, while his train, just 
ready to start, is whistling behind him. 
Londoners gu/p their pleasures, we 
country folk szf such as come in our 
way ; think of them a long time in ad- 





ery meetings, and above all, the really 


vance with pleasant anticipation, and ru- 
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minate on them and talk them over for 
months afterwards. I submit that even 
a few choice gratifications thus carefully 
prized, add to a man’s sense of happiness 
as much as double the number which are 
received when he is too weary to enjoy, 
or too hurried to recall them. 

“ Again, the permanent and indefeasi- 
ble delights of the country seem some- 
how to be more indispensable to human 
beings than the high-strung exciting grat- 
ifications of the town. The proof of this 
fact is that while we can live at home all 
the year round, town mice, after eight or 
nine months’ residence at longest, begin 
to hate their beloved city, and pine for 
the country. Even when they are in the 
full fling of the London season, it is in- 
structive to notice the enthusiasm and 
sparkle wherewith they discuss their pro- 
jected tours a few weeks later among 
Swiss mountains, or up Norwegian fiords. 
Also it may be observed how of all the 
entertainments of the year the most pop- 
ular are the flower-shows, and the after- 
noon garden-parties in certain private 
grounds. Even the wretched unmanly 
sport of Hurlingham has become fash- 
ionable, chiefly because it has brought 
men and women out of London for a day 
into the semblance of a country place. 
Had the gentlemen shot the poor pigeons 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields or Bloomsbury, 
the admiring spectators of their prowess 
would have been exceedingly few. Nay, 
it is enough to watch in any London 
drawing-room wherein may stand on one 
table a bouquet of the costliest hot-house 
flowers, and on the other a bowl of prim- 
roses in March, of hawthorn in May, 
and of purple heather in July, and see 
how every guest will sooner or later pay 
some little affectionate attention to the 
vase which brings the reminiscence of 
the fields, woods, and mountains, taking 
no notice at all of the gorgeous azaleas, 
and pelargoniums, and gardenias, and 
camellias in the rival nosegay. It is very 
well to boast of the ‘perfection’ and ‘ fin- 
ish’ of London life, but the ‘ perfection’ 
fails to supply the first want of nature — 
fresh air — and the ‘finish’ yet waits for 
a commencement in cheerful sunlight 
unobscured by smoke and fog, and a si- 
lence which shall not be marred all day 
and night by hideous, jarring, and dis- 
tracting sounds. Who is there who 
would prefer to live in one of the Vene- 
tian palace chambers, gorgeously deco- 
rated and adorned with frescoes and 
marbles, and gilding and mirrors, but 
with a huge high wall, black, damp, and 
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slimy, within two feet of the windows, 
shutting out the light of day and the air 
of heaven, rather than in a homely Eng- 
lish drawing-room, furnished with nothing 
better than a few passable water-colour 
sketches and some chintz-covered chairs 
and sofas, but opening down wide on a 
sunny garden, with the acacia waving its 
blossoms over the emerald sward, and 
the children weaving daisy chains round 
the neck of the old colly, who lies beside 
them panting with the warmth of the 
weather and his own benevolence ? 
“Then as to the dulness of our coun- 
try conversation, wherewith my distin- 
guished friend the Town Mouse has rather 
impolitely taunted us. Is it because we 
take no particular interest in his gossip 
of the clubs that he thinks himself jus- 
tified in pronouncing us stupid? Per- 
haps we also think him a trifle local (if 
we may not say provincial) in his choice 
of topics, and are of opinion that the har- 
vest prospects of our country, and the 
relations of agricultural labour to capital, 
are subjects quite as worthy of attention 
as his petty and transitory cancans about 
articies in reviews, quarrels, scandals, 
and jests. East Indians returning to 
Europe after long absence are often 
amazed that nobody at home cares much 
to hear why Colonel Chutnee was sent 
from Curriepoor to Liverabad, or how it 
happened that Mrs. Cayenne broke off 
her engagement with old General Tem- 
peratesty. And in like manner perhaps 
a Londoner may be surprised without 
much reason that his intensely interest- 
ing ‘latest intelligence’ is rather thrown 
away upon us down in the shires. Let 
him enjoy a good fox-hunt in the morn- 
ing, and then see if he does not like to 
talk it over after dinner! But the poor 
Town Mouse does not even know what 
that supreme rural pleasure may be, and 
all the charms and wonders of sport are 
a dead letter to him. Here at least is a 
point on which there can be no compari- 
son between us, and till he can name 
some delight of the town equal to a walk 
over the moors in August, or the stubbles 
in September, or a good run with the 
hounds, I must be permitted to retain my 
preference for my * hollow tree.’ ” 


These, as we premised, are the obvious 
and salient advantages and disadvantages 
of town and country life respectively 
observed and recognized by everybody 


who thinks on the subject. It is the 
purport of the present paper to pass be- 
yond them to some of the more subie 
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and less noticed features of either mode} joyed, in despite of circumstances, never 
of existence, and to attempt to strike { seems to teach us how entirely secondary 


some kind of balance of the results as 
regards individuals of different character 
and the same individual in youth and old 
age. 

eWhen we ask seriously the question 
which, of any two ways of spending our 
yeats, is the most conducive to happi- 
ness, we are apt to overlook the fact 
that it is not the one which supplies us 
with the most numerous isolated items of 
pleasure, but the one whose whole cur- 
rent tends to maintain in us the capacity 
for enjoyment at the highest pitch and 
for as long a time as possible. There is 
something exceedingly stupid in our com- 
mon practice of paying superabundant 
attention to all the external factors of 
happiness down to the minutest rose-leaf 
which can be smoothed out for our ease, 
and all the time forgetting that there 
must always be an internal factor of de- 
lightability to produce the desired result ; 
just as there must be an eye to see with, 
as well as candles to give light. The 
faculty of ¢saking enjoyment, of finding 
sweetness in the rose, grandeur in the 
mountain, refreshment in food and rest, 
interest in books, and happiness in lov- 
ing and being loved, is—as we must 
perceive the moment we consider it — 
indefinitely more precious than any grat- 
ification which can be offered to the 
senses, the intellect, or the affections ; 
even as eyesight is more valuable than 
the finest landscape, and the power of 
loving better than the homage of a world. 
Yet, as Shelley lamented — 


Rarely, rarely comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight ; 


and we allowit to remain absent from 
‘our souls, and grow accustomed to living 
without it, while all the time we are plod- 
ding on multiplying gratifications and 
stimulants, while the delicate and evanes- 
cent sense they are meant to please is 
becoming numb and dead. We often, in- 
deed, make religio-philosophical remarks 
on the beautiful patience and cheerful- 
ness of sufferers from agonizing disease, 
and we smile at the unfailing hilarity 
wherewith certain Mark Tapleys of our 
acquaintance sustain the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune. We quote, with 
‘high approval, the poet who sings that — 


‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


‘Nevertheless, the singular phenomenon 
of evident, unmistakable happiness en- 





all objective circumstances needs must 
be to the subjective side of the question ; 
and how much more rational it would be 
on our part to look first to securing for 
ourseives the longest and completest ten- 
ure of the internal elements of enjoyment, 
before we turn our attention to the at- 
tainment of those which are external. 

The bearing of this remark on the pres- 
ent subject is, of course, obvious. Which 
mode of life is it, life in town or life in 
the country, wherein the springs of hap- 
piness are most likely to flow with peren- 
nial freshness, and wherein the spirit of 
delight will burn brightest and longest? 
To solve this problem we must turn over 
in our minds the various conditions of 
such a state of mind and spirits —the 
most generally recognized being bodily 
health. 

There is not the smallest danger in 
these days that any inquirer, however care- 
less, should overlook the vast importance 
of physical soundness to every desirable 
mental result, Indeed, quite on the con- 
trary; we may rather expect shortly to 
find our teachers, like the people of Ere- 
whon, treating disease as the only real 
delinquency in the world, and all crimes 
and vices as mere symptoms of disor- 
dered nerves or overloaded stomach : klep- 
tomania, dipsomania, homicidal mania, or 
something equally pardonable on the part 
of automata like ourselves. Seriously 
speaking, a high state of health, such as 
the “ Original” described himself as hav- 
ing attained, or even something a few de- 
grees less perfect, is, undoubtedly, a po- 
tent factor in the sum of happiness, caus- 
ing every separate sensation — sleeping, 
waking, eating, drinking, exercise, and 
rest—to be delightful; and the folly of 
people who seek for happiness, and yet 
barter away health for wealth or fame, 
or any other element thereof, is like that 
of aman who should sell gold for dross. 
Admitting this, it would seem to follow 
that life in the country, generally under- 
stood to be the most wholesome, must be 
the most conducive to fhe state of enjoy- 
ment. But there are two points not quite 
cleared up on the way to this conclusion. 
First, bodily health seems to be, to some 
people, anything but the blessing it ought 
to be, rendering them merely coarse and 
callous, untouched by those finer impul- 
ses and sentiments which pain has taught 
their feebler companions, and so shuting 
them out from many of the purest and 
most spiritual joys of humanity. Paley 
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questioned whether the sum of happiness 
would not be increased to most of us by 
one hour of moderate pain in every twen- 
ty-four; and though few would directly 
ask for the increment of enjoyment so at- 
tained, there are perhaps still fewer who 
would desire to unlearn all the lessons 
they have been taught in the school of 
suffering, and find themselves with the 
gross, ox-like nature of many a farmer or 
publican, whose rubicund visage bears 
testimony to his vigorous appetite and to 
the small amount of pain, sorrow, or anx- 
iety which his own or any body else’s 
troubles have ever caused him. Taking 
it all in all, it seems doubtful then, wheth- 
er the most invariably robust people are 
really much happier than those with more 
fluctuating bealth who have taken from 
the bitter cup the sweet drop which is al- 
ways to be found by those who seek it at 
the bottom. For those unhappiest of all, 
whom disease has only rendered more 
selfish and self-centred and rebellious, 
there is of course no comparison possible. 

And, secondly, is it thoroughly proved 
that country life is invariably healthier 
than the life of towns? The maladies 
arising from bad air, late hours, and that 
over-work and over-strain which is the 
modern black-death, are of course un- 
known in the calm-flowing existence of a 


rural squire and his family. But there 
are other diseases which come of monot- 
onous repose, unvarying meals, and gen- 
eral tedium vite, quite as bad as the 


scourges of the town. Of all sources of 
ill-health, I am inclined to think lack of in- 
terest in life, and the constant society of 
dull and disheartening people, the very 
worst and most prolific. Undoubtedly it 
is so among the upper class of women, 
and the warnings of certain American 
physicians against the adoption by girls 
of any serious or earnest pursuit, seem 
painfully suggestive of a well-founded 
alarm, lest their own lists of hysterical 
and dyspeptic patients should show a la- 
mentable falling-off under the new im- 
petus given to women’s work and study. 
In London, people have very much less 
leisure to think about their ailments, or 
allow the doctor’s visits to becomea 
permanent institution, as is so often 
the case in country houses. The re- 
sult is that (whether or not statistics 
prove the existence of more sickness in 
town than in the country), at least we do 
not hear of eternally ailing people in Lon- 
don nearly so often as we do.in the coun- 
try neighbourhoods, where there are al- 
ways to be found as stock subjects of lo- 
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cal interest and sympathy old Mr. A.’s 
gout, and Lady B.’s liver-complaint ; and 
those sad headaches which yet fortunate- 
ly enable poor Mrs. C. to spend at least 
one day in the week in her darkened bed- 
room out of the reach of her lord’s intol- 
erable temper.* Be it remarked also 
that the maladies which townsfolk most- 
ly escape, namely, dyspepsia, hysteria, 
and neuralgia, are precisely those which 
exercise the most direct and fatal influence 
on human powers of enjoyment, whereas 
the ills to which flesh is heir in great 
cities —at least, among the upper and 
well-fed classes — are generally more re- 
motely connected therewith. 

But — face the doctors and all their 
materialistic followers —I question very 
much whether bodily health, the mere 
absence of physical disease, be nearly as 
indispensable a condition of happiness, 
as certain peculiarities of the mental and 
moral constitution. The disposition to 
anxiety, for instance, which reduces 
many lives to a purgatory of incessant 
care — about money, about the opinion of 
society, or about the health and well- 
being of children —is certainly a worse 
drawback to peace and happiness than half 
the diseases in the registrar-general’s 
list. This anxious temperament is com- 
monly supposed to be fostered and excited 
in towns, and laid to sleep in the peaceful 
life of the country; and if it were cer- 
tainly and invariably so, I think the bal- 
ance of happiness between the two would 
well-nigh be settled by that fact alone. 
But again there is something to be said 
on the side of the town. An African 
traveller has described to me how, after 
months exposed to the interminable 
perils from man, and brute, and climate, 
he felt, after his first night on boarda 
homeward-bound English ship, a reac- 
tion from the tension of anxiety, which 
revealed to himself the anguish he had 
been half-unconsciously enduring for 
many months. In like manner the city’ 
man or the statesman feels, when at last 
he takes his summer holiday, under what 
tremendous pressure of care he has been 
living during the past year, or session, in 
London ; and he compares it, naturally 
enough, with the comparatively careless 
life of his friend, the country squire. 
But every one in London does not runa 
race for politica! victory or social success, 
and there are yet some sober old ways of 
business —both legal and mercantile — 


form of 
Hustand 





* Ihave heard this peculiar but 
feminine affliction classified as the “‘ Bad 
Headache.”’ 
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which do not involve the alternative of 
wealth or ruin every hour. For such 
people I apprehend London life is actu- 
ally rather a cure for an anxious temper- 
ament than a provocative of care. There 
is no time for dwelling on topics of a 
painful sort, or raising spectres of possi- 
ble evils ahead. Labours and pleasures, 
amusements, and momentary worries, 
succeed each other so rapidly that the 
more serious anxieties receive less and 
less attention as the plot of London 
life thickens year by year. One nail 
drives out another, and we are now and 
then startled to remember that there has 
been really for days and months a reason- 
able fear of disaster hanging over us, to 
which we have somehow scarcely given a 
thought, while in the country it would 
have filled our whole horizon, and we 
should scarcely have forgotten it day or 
night. 

And again, quite as important as bodi- 
ly health and freedom from anxiety, is 
the possession of a certain child-like 
freshness of character; a. simplicity 
which enables men and women, even in 
old age, to enjoy such innocent pleasures 
as come in their way without finding 
them pall, or despising them as not worth 
their acceptance. Great minds and men 
of genius seem generally specially gifted 


with this invaluable attribute of perennial 
youth ; while little souls, full of their own 


petty importance and vanities, lose it 
before they are well out of the school- 
room. The late sculptor, John Gibson 
(whose works will be; perhaps, appre- 
ciated when all the monstrosities of mod- 
ern English statuary are consigned to the 
lime-kiln), used to say in his old age that 
he wished he could live over again every 
day and hour of his past life precisely as 
he had spent it. Let the reader measure 
what this means in the mouth of a man 
of transparent veracity, and it will ap- 
pear that the speaker must needs have 
carried on through his seventy years the 
freshness of heart of a boy, never wea- 
ried by his ardent pursuit of the beauti- 
ful, and supported by the consciousness 
that this pursuit was not wholly in vain. 
People who are always “looking for the 
next thing,” taking each pleasure not as 
a pleasure in itself, but merely as a use- 
ful stepping-stone to something else, or 
as a subject to be talked of ; people who 
are always climbing, like boys at a fair, 
up the slippery pole of ambition, cannot 
possibly know the meaning of such gen- 
uine and ever fresh enjoyment. 

Is a man likely to grow more or less 
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simple-hearted and _ single-minded: in 
town or in the country? Alas! there 
can be little or no doubt that London life 
is a sad trial to all such simplicity ; and 
that nothing is more difficult than to pre- 
serve, in its hot stifling atmosphere, the 
freshness and coolness of any flower of 
sentiment, or the glory of any noble un- 
selfish enthusiasm. Social wear and tear, 
and the tone of easy-letting-down com- 
monly adopted by men of the world 
towards any lofty aspiration, compels 
those who would fain cherish generous 
and conscientious motives to cloak them 
under the guise of a hobby or a whim, 
and before many years are over, the glow 
and bloom of almost every enthusiasm is 
rubbed off and spoiled. “ The trail of 

,” a certain weekly review, “is over 
them all.” 

But it is time to pass from the general 
subjective conditions of happiness com- 
mon to us all, to those individual tastes 
and idiosyncrasies which are, probably 


more often concerned in the preference 


of town or country life. We are all of 
us mingled of pretty nearly the same in- 
gredients of character, but they are 
mixed in very different proportions in 
each man’s brewing, and in determining 
the flavour of the compound everything 
depends on the element which happens 
to prevail. By some odd chance few of us, 
notwithstanding all our egotism and self- 
study, really know ourselves well enough 
to consciously recognize whether we are 
by nature gregarious or solitary, acted 
upon most readily by meteorological or 
by psychological influences ; capable of 
living only on our affections, or requiring 
the exercise of our brains. We are al- 
ways, for example, talking about the 
gloom or brightness of the weather, 
as if we were so many pimpernels, to 
whom the sun is everything, and a cloudy 
day or a sharp east wind the most pitia- 
ble calamity. The real truth is, that to 
ninety-nine rational English men and 
women out of a hundred, atmospheric 
conditions are altogether insignificant 
compared to social ones, and the specta- 
cle of a single member of our family in 
the dumps, or even the suspicion that 
the servants are quarrelling in the kitch- 
en, detracts more from our faculty of 
enjoyment than a fall of the barometer 
from very dry tostormy. In the same 
way we talk about people “loving the 
country ” or “loving the town,” just as if 
the character which fitted in and found 
its natural gratification in the one were 
qualified to enjoy quite equally the other. 
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Obviously in some of us the passion for 
nature and natural beauty is so predomi- 
nant that if it be starved (as it must needs 
be in a great city) or only tantalized by 
the sight of pictures reminding us of 
woods, and hills, and fresh breezes when 
we are stifled and jostled in the crowded 
rooms of Burlington House, we miss so 
much out of life that nothing can make 
up for it, and no pleasures of the intel- 
lect in the company of clever people, or 
gratification of taste in the most luxu- 
rious home, is sufficient to banish the re- 
gret. A young branch swaying in the 
breeze of spring, and the song of the 
lark rising out of the thyme and the 
clover, are better than all the pictures, 
the concerts, the conversations which the 
town can offer. And just in the opposite 
way, there are others amongst us in whom 
the whole zsthetic element is subordai- 
nate to the social ; and who long to take 
a part in the world’s work, rather than to 
stand by and watch the grand panorama 
of summer and winter move before them 
while they remain passive. Is it not pa- 
tently absurd to talk as if persons so dif- 
ferently constituted as these could find 
happiness — the one where his ingrained 
passion for nature is permanently denied 
its innocent and easy gratification — the 


other, where his no less deeply-rooted 
interest in the concerns of his kind is 
narrowed within the petty sphere of ru- 
ral social life. 

But let us now pass on, hoping that 
we have found the round man for the 
round hole, and the square man for the 


square one. What are the more hidden 
and recondite charms of the two modes 
of life, whose superficial characteristics 
the Town Mouse and the Country Mouse 
have rehearsed? What is the meaning 
in the first place of that taste for “ Life at 
High Pressure,” against which Mr. Greg 
cautions us, and Mr. Matthew Arnold 
inveighs? Why was it that the sage Dr. 
Johnson felt undoubtedly a twinge of the 
same unholy passion when he remarked to 
the faithful Boswell how delightful it was 
to drive fast in a post-chaise —in such a 
‘post-chaise, and over such roads as ex- 
istedin his time? I apprehend that the 
love for rapid movement comes from the 
fact that it always conveys to us a sense 
of vivid volition, and effectually stirs 
both our pulses and our brains, causing 
us not only to seem to ourselves, but 
actually to become, more intelligent. At 
first the bustle and hurry of London life 
bewilder the visitor, and finding it impos- 
sible to thiak, move, and speak, as fast 
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as is needful, he feels like a feeble old 
lady arm-in-arm with Jack in his seven 
league boots. But after a little while he 
learns to step out mentally as rapidly as 
his neighbours, and thereby acquires the 
double satisfaction of the intrinsic pleas- 
ure of thinking quickly, and not dwelling 
on ideas till they become tedious, and the 
further sense of gratified vanity in being 
as clever as other peuple. This last is 
again a curious source of metropolitan 
satisfaction. It is all very well to boast 
of having “also dwelt in Arcadia.” 
Such pastoral pride is humility beside 
the conceit of being a thorough-bred 
Londoner. There may live many men 
with souls so dead as never to them- 
selves to have said —anything signifying 
peculiar appropriation of the soil of Scot- 
land, or of any other “native land.” But 
who has ever yet met a Cockney who was 
not from the bottom to the top of his 
soul proud of being a Londoner, and 
deeply convinced that he and his fellows 
can alone be counted as standing emi- 
nent “in the foremost files of time”? 
Of course whilst he is actually in London, 
he has no provocation to betray his self- 
satisfaction among people who can all 
make the same boast. But watch him 
the moment he passes into the country, 
the pains which he takes that the natives 
shall fully understand what manner of 
man — even a Londoner — they have the 
privilege of entertaining, and no doubt 
will remain as to how immensely superior 
he feels himself to be from those who 
habitually dwell “far from the madding 
crowd.” If he wander into the remoter 
provinces, say of Scotland, Wales, or 
Ireland, there is always in his recogni- 
tion of the hospitality shown to him, a 
tone like that of the shipwrecked apostle, 
“the barbarous people there showed us 
no small kindness ;” and he manages to. 
convey by looks, words, and manners, 
his astonishment at any vestiges of civ- 
ilization he may meet on those distant 
shores, and his graceful forbearance in 
putting up with the delicious fresh fruit, 
cream, vegetables, and home-fed beef and 
mutton of his entertainers in lieu of the 
stale produce of the London shops. . 
One such stranded Cockney I have 
known to remark that he ‘ observed” 
that the eggs at N , and at another 
country house where he occasionally 
visited, had in them a “peculiar milky 
substance,” about whose merits he 
seemed: doubtful; and another I have 
heard after landing at Holyhead on his 
return from Ireland, complacently com- 
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paring his watch (which had like himself 
faithfully kept London time during all 
his tour) with the clock in the station, 
and observing to his fellow passengers 
“that there was not a single clock right 
in Dublin; they were all twenty minutes 
too slow, and when he went to Galway 
he found them still worse.” 

Even if a man sincerely prefer country 
life and transfer his abode from London 
to the rural districts, he still retains a 
latent satisfaction at having lived once in 
the very centre of human interests, close 
to the throbbing heart of the world. The 
old squire who has been too gouty and 
too indolent to run up to town for twenty 
years, will still brighten up at the names 
of the familiar streets and play-houses, 
and will tell anecdotes whose chief inter- 
est seems to lie in the fact that he for- 
merly lodged in Jermyn Street, or bought 
his seals at the corner of Waterioo Place, 
or had his hair cut in Bond Street, pre- 
paratory to going to Drury Lane. 

As volunteers enjoy a field-day and all 
the manceuvres and marches,.so a Lon- 
doner experiences a dim sense of pleas- 
ure in forming part of the huge army of 
four million human beings who are for- 
ever moving hither and thither, and yet 
strangely bringing about not confusion 
but order. The Greek philosophers and 
statesmen who thought such a little tiny 
polis as Athens or Sparta (not an eighth 
part of one postal district of London) 
almost a miracle of divine order, would 
have fallen down and worshipped at the 
shrine of Gog and Magog for having pro- 
vided that a whole nation should be 
fed, housed, clothed, washed, lighted, 
warmed, taught, and amused for years 
and generations in a single city eight 
miles long. It is impossible not to feel 
an ever fresh interest and even surprise 
in the solution of so marvellous a prob- 


lem as the human ant-hill presents, and; 


Londoners themselves, perhaps even 


more than their visitors, are wont to, 
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of the pleasure of town life. At every 
corner a cab, a hansom, an omnibus, an 
underground station, or a penny steam- 
boat, is ready to convey him rapidly and 
securely to any part of the vast area, or a 
post-pillar or post-office, or telegraph-of- 
fice, to forward his letter or card or tele- 
gram. He has acquired the privileges 
of Briareus for doing the work of a hun- 
dred hands, while the scores of penny and 
halfpenny newspapers give him the ben- 
efit of the hundred eyes of Argus to see 
how to do it. 

Not many people seem to notice where- 
in the last and greatest of London pleas- 
ures, that of London society, has its spe- 
cial attraction. It is contrasted with the 
very best society which the country can 
ever afford, by always offering the charm 
of the z#prévu. There are always in- 
definite possibilities of the most delight- 
ful and interesting new acquaintances, or 
of the renewal of old friendships in Lon- 
don ; whereas even in the most brilliant 
circles in the country, we are aware be- 
fore we enter a house, that our host’s 
choice of our fellow-guests must have 
lain within a very narrow and restricted 
circle, and that if a stranger should hap- 
pily have fallen from the skies into the 
neighbourhood, his advent would have 
been proclaimed in our note of invita- 
tion. Now it is twice as piquant to meet 
an agreeable person unexpectedly than 
by formal rendezvous; and as for that 
large proportion of mankind who are not 
particularly agreeable, it is still more 
essential that they should be present- 
ed freshly to our acquaintance. Other 
things being equal, a Stranger Bore is 
never half so great a bore as a Familiar 
Bore, of whose boredom we have already 
had intimate painful experience. _ There 
yet hangs about the Stranger Bore some- 
what of the mists of early day, and we 
are a little while in piercing them and 
thoroughly deciding that he zs a bore and 
nothing better. Often, indeed, for the 


watch with pleasant wonder each occur-} first hour, or two, of acquaintanceship he 
rence which brings its magnitude to| fails to reveal himself in his true colours, 


mind ; the long quadruple train of splen- 
did equipages filing through Hyde Park 


and makes remarks and tells anecdotes 
whose dulness we shall only thoroughly 


of a summer afternoon; the scene pre-}; recognize when we have heard them re- 


sented by the river 
and Cambridge boat-race; or the over- 
whelming spectacle of such crowds as 
greeted the queen and her son on 
Thanksgiving-day. 

The facility wherewith a busy-minded 
person, possessed of moderate pecuniary 
resources, Can carry out almost any ob- 
ject in London, is another great source 


at the Oxford! peated an twenty other occasions. 





With 
our own Familiar Bore no illusion is pos- 
sible. The moment we see him enter 
the room, we know everything that is go- 
ing to be said for the rest of the evening, 
and Hope itself escapes out of Pandora’s 
box. Thus, even if there were propor- 
tionally as many bores in London as in 
the provinces, we should still, in town, 
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enjoy a constant change of them, which 
would considerably lighten the burden. 
Of course, however, this is very far from 
being the case, and the stupid wives of 
clever men, and the dull husbands of 
clever wives, who alone smuggle into the 
inner coteries (few people having the ef- 
frontery to omit them in their invitations) 
are so far rubbed up and instructed in the 
best means of concealing their ignorance, 
silliness, or stupidity, that they are often 
quite harmless and inoffensive, and even 
qualified to shine with a mild reflected 
lustre in rural society in the autumn. 
Certain immutable laws made and pro- 
vided by society against bores are 
brought sooner or later to their knowl- 
edge. They do not tell stories more than 
five minutes long in the narration, nor 
rehearse jokes till they fancy they can re- 
call the point,nor entertain their friends by 
an abridgment of their own pedigree, or by 
a catalogue of the ages, names, heights, 
and attainments in the Latin grammar of 
their hopeful offspring. To all this sort 
of thing the miserable visitor in the coun- 
try is liable to be subjected in every house 
whose threshold he may venture to cross ; 
for even if his host and hostess be 
the most delightful people, they always 
have some old uncle or aunt, or privi- 
leged and pompous neighbour,with whom 
nobody has ever dared to interfere in his 
ruthless exercise of the power to bore, 
and who will fasten on a new-comer just 
as mosquitoes do on fresh arrivals at a 
seaport after having tormented all the 
old inhabitants. 

And if London bores are as lions with 
drawn teeth and clipped claws, London 
pleasant people on the other hand are 
beyond any doubt the pleasantest in the 
world; more true and kind and less eat- 
en up by vanity and egotism than Paris- 
ians, and twice as agile-minded as the 
very cleverest German. Again, a great 
delight of London is that wealth is of so 
much less social weight there than any- 
where else. It is curious what false ap- 
prehensions are current on this subject, 
and how apt are country people to say 
that money is everything in town, where- 
as the exact converse of this proposition 
is nearer the truth. Ina country neigh- 
bourhood the man who lives in the largest 
house, drives the handsomest horses, and 
gives the most luxurious entertainments, 
is allowed with little question to assume 
a prominent position, be he never so dull 
and never so vulgar; and though respect 
will still be paid to well-born and well- 
bred people of diminished or narrow for- 
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tune, their position as regards their 
nouveau-riche neighbours is every year 
less dignified or agreeable. Quite on the 
contrary in town; with no income be- 
yond what is needful to subscribe to a 
club and wear a good coat,a man may 
take his place (hundreds do take their 
places) in the most delightful circles, 
welcomed by all for his own worth or 
agreeability, for the very simple and suf- 
ficient reason that people like his society 
and want nothing more. Ina city where 
there are ten thousand people ready to 
give expensive dinners, it is not the pos- 
session of money enough to entertain 
guests which can by itself make the own- 
er an important personage, or cause the 
world to overlook the fact that he isa 
snob ; nor will the lack of wealth prevent 
those thousands who are on the lookout 
only for a pleasant and brilliant compan- 
ion from cultivating one be he never so 
poor. The distinction between the rural 
and the urban way of viewing a new ac- 
quaintance as regards both birth and for- 
tune is very curiously betrayed by the 
habit of townsfolk to ask simply “ what 
a man’ may be ?” (meaning, Is he a law- 
yer, a Jittérateur, a politician, a clergy- 
man — above all, is he a pleasant fel- 


low ?); and that of country gentry inva- 


riably to inquire, “Who is he ?” (meaning, 
Has he an estate, and is he related to the 
So-and-so’s of such a place?) It is not 
a little amusing sometimes to witness the 
discomfiture of both parties when a bland 
old gentleman is introduced in London to 
some man of world-wide celebrity (whose 
antecedents none of the company have 
ever dreamed of investigating), and the 
squire courteously intimates, as the pleas- 
antest thing he can think of to say, that 
he “used to meet often in the hunting- 
field a gentleman of that name who had a 
fine place in Cheshire ;” or that “he re- 
members a man who must surely have 
been his father, a gentleman commoner 
of Christchurch.” 

For those men and women —numer- 
ous enough in these days—who hold 
rather pronounced opinions of the sort 
not relished in country circles, who are 
heretics regarding the religious or polit- 
ical creed of their relatives and neigh- 
bours, London offers the real Broad 
Sanctuary, where they may rest in peace, 
and be no more looked upon as black 
sheep, suspicious and uncomfortable char- 
acters, “unbelievers,” or “radicals,” as 
the case may be, the “ gentleman who 
voted for Topsy Turvey at the last elec- 
tion,” or “the lady who doesn’t go to 
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church on Sundays.” In town not only 
will their errors be overlooked, but they 
will find scores of pleasant and reputable 
persons who share the worst of them and 
go a great deal further, and in whose 
society they will soon begin to feel them- 
selves by comparison quite orthodox, and 
perhaps rather conservative characters. 
And lastly, beside all the other advan- 
tages of London which I have recapitu- 
lated, there is one of which very little 
note is ever taken. If many sweet and 
beautiful pleasures are lost by living 
there, many sharp and weary pains also 
therein find a strange anodyne. There 
is no time to be very unhappy in London. 
Past griefs are buried away under the 
surface, since we may not show them to 
the unsympathizing eyes around; and 
present cares and sorrows are driven into 
dark corners of the mind by the crowd 
of busy every-day thoughts which inevi- 
tably take their place. A man may feel 
the heart-ache in the country, and wan- 
_der mourning by the solitary shore, or 
amid the silent woods. But let him go 
out of doors, after receiving a piece of 
sad intelligence, into the busy London 
streets, and be obliged to pick his way 
amid the crowd, to pass by a score of 
brilliant shops, avoid being run over by 
an omnibus, give a penny to a street- 


sweeper, push through the children look- 
ing at Punch, close his ears to a German 
band, hail a hansom and drive to his 
office or his chambers, and at the end of 
the hour how many thoughts will he have 


given to his sorrow? Before it has had 
time to sink into his mind many days of 
similar fuss and business will have inter- 
vened ; and by that time the edge of the 
grief will be dulled, and he will never ex- 
perienceit initssharpness. Of the influ- 
ence of this process, continually repeated, 
on the character, a good deal might be 
said ; and there may be certainly room to 
doubt whether thus perpetually shirking 
all the more serious and solemn passages 
of life is conducive to the higher wel- 
fare. After we have suffered a good 
deal, and the readiness of youth to en- 
counter every new experience and drink 
every cup to the dregs, has been ex- 
changed for the dread of strong emotions 
and the weariness of grief which belong 
to later years, there is an immense temp- 
tation to spare our own hearts as much as 
we can; and London offers the very easi- 
est way without any failure of kindness, 
duty, or decorum, to effect such an 
end. Nevertheless, the sacred faculties 
of sympathy and unselfish sorrow are not 
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things to be lightly tampered with, and it 
is to be feared that the consequences of 
any conscious evasion of their claims 
must always be followed by that terrible 
Nemesis, the hardening of our hearts and 
the disbelief in the sympathy of our 
neighbours. We have made love and 
friendship unreal to ourselves, and it 
becomes impossible to continue to be- 
\lieve they are real to other people. Yet, 
'T think, if the shelter be not wilfully or 
intentionally sought, if it merely come in 
the natural course of things, that the busi- 
ness and variety of town life prevent us 
from dwelling on sorrows which cannot 
be lightened by our care, it seems a bet- 
ter alternative than the almost infinite 
durability and emphasis given to grief in 
the monotonous life of the country. - 


If these be the advantages of town 
life, however, there are to be set against 
them many and grievous drawbacks. 
First, as the Country Mouse justly urges, 
half those quickly-following sensations 
and ideas which constitute the highly- 
prized rapidity of London life are essen- 
tially disagreeable in themselves, and 
might be dispensed with to our much 
greater comfort. In the country, for ex- 
ample, out of fifty sights, forty-nine at 
least are of pretty or beautiful objects, 
even where there is no particular scenery 
to boast. Woods, gardens, rivers, coun- 
try roads, cottages, waggons, ploughs, 
cattle, sheep, and over all always a broad 
expanse of the blessed sky, with the 
pomps of sunrises and sunsets, and 
moonlight nights and snow-clad winter 
days —these are things on which every- 
where (save in the Black Country, which 
is not the country at all) the eye rests, 
and finds peace and delight. In the 
town, out of the same number of glances 
of our tired eyeballs, we shall probably 
behold a score of huge advertisements, 
a line of hideous houses with a butcher’s 
shop as the most prominent object, an 
omnibus and a brewer’s dray, a score of 
bricklayers returning slightly drunk from 
dinner, and a handsome carriage with the 
unfortunate horses champing their gag- 
bits in agony from their tight bearing- 
reins, while the coachman flicks them 
with his whip. In the country, again, 
out of fifty odours the great majority will 
be of fresh herbage, or hay, or potato or 
bean fields, or of newly-ploughed ground, 
or burning weeds or turf. In the town 
we shall endure the sickly smell of drains, 
of stale fish, of raw meaf, of carts laden 
with bones and offal, the insufferable 
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“entangled in such a mesh of engagements 
‘and duties, that we cannot in honour 


effluvium of the city cook-shops ; and last 
— not least — pervading every street and 


shop and park, puffed eternally in our | 


faces, the vilest tobacco. And finally, in 
the country, our ears are no less soothed 
and flattered than our senses of smelling 
and sight.. The golden silence, when 
broken at all, is disturbed only by the 
noise of running waters, of cattle lowing, 
sheep bleating, thrushes and larks and 
cuckoos singing, rooks cawing on their 
return home at evening, or the exquisite 
“sough” of the night wind, as it passes 
over the sleeping woods as ina dream. 
In the town we have the relentless roar 
and grind of a thousand carts, cabs, drags, 
and omnibuses, the perpetual grinding 
of organs and hurdy-gurdies, the unin- 
telligible and ear-piercing cries of the 
costermongers in the streets, and gener- 
ally, to complete our misery, the jangle 
ofa pianoforte heard through the thin 
walls of our house as if there were no 
partition between us ahd the detestable 
children who thump through their scales 
and polkas for six hours out of the twen- 
ty-four. Such are the gratifications of 


the senses in town, surely worth setting 
against the luxuries it is supposed to 
command, but which it only commands 
for the rich, whereas neither rich nor 
poor have any immunity from the ugly 


sights, ugly smells, and ugly noises where- 
with it abounds. But beyond these mor- 
tifications of the flesh, London entails on 
its thoroughgoing votaries a heavier pun- 
ishment. Sooner or later on every one 
who really works in London there comes 
a certain pata, half physical, half mental, 
which seeims to have its bodily seat 
somewhere about the diaphragm, and its 
mental place between our feelings and our 
intellect a sense, not of being tired 
and wanting rest, for that is a natural and 
wholesome alternative of all strong and 
sustained exercise of our faculties — but 
of being “like dumb driven cattle,” and 
of -having neither power to go on nor to 
stop. We seem to be under some slave- 
master who whips us here and there, and 
forbids us to sit down and take breath. 
We want fresh air; but our walks 
through the crowded streets or parks 
only add fatigue to our eyes and weari- 
ness and excitement to our brains. We 
need food,— but it does us no good ; and 
sleep,— but we waken up before half the 
night is past, with our brains busy al- 
ready with the anxieties of the morrow. 
We are conscious we are using up brains, 
evesight, health, eyerything which makes 
lite worth possessing, and yet we are 
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break loose. We can only dreak down, 
and that is what we pretty surely do 
when this state of things has lasted a 
little too long. 

Perhaps the reader is inclined to say, 
Why not try the golden mean, the com- 
promise between town and country, to be 
found in some rus. iz urbe in Fulham or 
Hampstead, or a viila a little way further 
at Richmond or Norwood or Wimble- 
don? I beg leave humbly to contend 
that the venerable Aristotelian meson, is 
as great a mistake in geography as in 
ethics, and that it will be generally found 
that people adopting the half-way house 
system of lodgment will be disposed to 
repeat the celebrated Scotch ode with 
slight variations. “Their heart is” in 
London; “their heart is not,” by any 
means, in Hampstead or Twickenham. 
Their days are spent either in waiting at 
railway-stations to go in or out of town, 
or in the yet more tantalizing anticipa- 
tion of friends who have promised to 
“give them a day,” and for whom they 
have provided the modern substitute for 
the fatted calf, but who, on the particu- 
lar morning of their engagement, are 
sure to be swept off their consciences by 
an unexpected ticket for the opera, which 
they “could not enjoy if they had gone 
so far in the morning as dear Mr. A.’s 
delightful villa.” Of course, it is possi- 
ble to live in the outer circle of real 
London, and have fresh air and compara- 
tive quiet, infinitely valuable. But he 
who goes further afield, the ambitious 
soul which dreams of cocks and hens, or 
even soars to a paddock and a cow, is 
destined to disillusion and despair. He 
tries to “make the best of both worlds,” 
and he gets the worst of the two. The 
genuine Londoner considers his proffers 
of hospitality as an imposition, and the 
genuine country cousin is indignant, on 
accepting them, to find how far is his 
residence from the exhibitions and the 
shops. His trees are black, his roses 
cankered, and his soul embittered by the 
defalcations of friends, the blunders and 
extortions of cabmen, and his own in- 
fructuous effort to be always in two 
places at once. 

Nor is the second and, apparently, 
more facile resource of the tired Lon- 
doner — that of quartering himself on 
his kind country friends for his holidays 
—very much more successful. The 
country would indeed be delightful for 
our Christmas fortnight, or our Easter or 
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Whitsuntide week, if we were permitted 
to enjoy in it that repose we so urgently 
need and so fondly seek. We are quite 
enamoured, when we first turn our steps 
from the smoky city, with the trees and 
fields, and we enjoy indescribably our 
rides and drives and walks, and the as- 


pects of nature, and the beasts and birds | 


wherewith we are surrounded. But one 
thing we have not bargained for, and 
that is —country society. Of course we 
love our friends and relations in whose 
homes we are received with kindness 
and affection, whom we know to be the 
salt of the earth for goodness, and who 
love us enough to feel an interest even 
in our towniest gossip. But their coun- 
try friends, the neighbouring gentlefolk, 
the clergyman’s wife, the family doctor, 
the people who are invariably invited to 
meet us at the long formal country din- 
ner! This is the trial beneath which 
our new-found love of rural life is apt to 
succumb. Sir Cornewall Lewis’s too fa- 
mous dictum returns, slightly modified, 
to our memories—as “life would be 
tolerable, but for its pleasures,” so the 
country would be enchanting, were it not 
for its society. Could we be allowed to 
live in the country, and see only our 
hosts, we should be as happy as kings 
and queens. But to fly, for the sake of 
rest and quiet, from the tables where we 
might have met some of the most brill- 
iant men and women of the day, and 
then to find that we shall incur the dis- 
grace of being unsociable curmudgeons, 
if we object to spend the afternoon in 
playing croquet with the rector’s stupid 
daughters, and to dine afterwards at the 
house of a particularly dull and vulgar 
neighbour, with whom we would fain 
avoid such acquaintance as may justify 
him in visiting us in town, this is surely 
an evil destiny! When, alas! will all 
the good and kind people who invite town 
friends to come and rest with them in 
the country forbear to make their ac- 
ceptance the occasion for a round of 
rural dissipation, and believe that their 
weary friends would be only too glad, did 
civility permit, to inscribe on the doors 
of their bedroom during their sojourn, 
the affecting Italian epitaph, Jmplora 
pace! 

The Country Mouse has naturally said 
as little as possible of the drawbacks of 
his favourite mode of existence — meta- 
phorically speaking, the dampness of his 
“hollow tree,” and its liability to be in- 
fested by owls. It may be well to jot off 
a few of the less-recognized offsets to 
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the pleasures of rural life before listen- 
ing to any eulogies thereof. 

The real evil of country life I appre- 
hend is this —the whole happiness or 
misery of it is so terribly dependent on 
the character of those with whom we live, 
that if we are not so fortunate as to have 
for our companions the best and dearest, 
_ wisest and pleasantest of men and women 
‘(in which case we may be far happier than 
/in any other life in the world), we are in- 

finitely worse off than we can ever be in 
‘town. One, two, or perhaps three, rela- 
tives and friends who form our perma- 
‘nent housemates, make or mar all our days 
: by their good or evil tempers, their agree- 
ability or stupidity, their affection and 
| confidence, or their dislike and jealousy. 
“Etre avec les gens gu’on aime cela 
| sufiit,” says Rousseau, and he speaks 
itruth. But “étre avec les gens qu'on 
| 2’ aime pas,” and buried in a dull country 
house with them, without any prospect of 
j change, is as bad as having a millstone 
tied round our necks and being drowned 
in the depth of the sea. Inatown house, 
if the fathers and sons, mothers and 
daughters, scold and wrangle, if the hus- 
band be a bear, or the wife a shrew, there 
is always the refuge of the outer circle of 
acquaintances, wherein cheer and com- 
fort, or, at least, variety and relief, may 
be found. Reversing the pious Dr. Watts’ 
maxim, we cry: — 

Whatever brawls disturb the home, 
Let peace be in the street. 


The club is the shelter of henpecked 
man; a friend’s house or Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s the refuge of cockpecked 
woman. On the stormiest domestic de- 
bate, the advent of a visitor intervenes, 
throwing temporary oil on the waters, 
}and compelling the belligerents to put off 
‘their quarrels and put on their smiles ; 
and when the unconscious peacemaker 
has departed, it is often found difficult, 
if not impossible, to take up the squabble 
| just where it was leftoff. But there is no 
isuch luck for cross-grained people in 
country houses. Humboldt’s ** Cosmos ” 
contains several references to certain ob- 
servations made by two gentlemen who 
passed a winter together on the inhospi- 
table northern shores of Asia, and one of 
whom bore the alarming name of Wran- 
‘gle. It is difficult to imagine any trial 
more severe than that of spending the six 
dark months of the year with Wrangle on 
the Siberian coast of the Polar Sea; but 
this is a mere fancy sketch, whereas hun- 
dreds of ualucky English men and women 




















spend their winters every year in country 
houses, limited, practically, to the society 
of a Mr., or a Mrs., Wrangle, who makes 
life a burden by everlasting fault-finding, 
squabbling, worry, suspicion, jar and jolt. 
As regards children or dependent people, 
or the wives of despotic husbands, the 
case is often worse than this. By a ter- 
rible law of our nature, an unkindness, 
harshness, or injustice done once to any 
one, has a frightful tendency to produce 
hatred of the victim — (I have elsewhere 
called the passion heteropathy) —and a 
restlessness to heap wrong on wrong, and 
accusation on accusation, to justify the 
firstfault. Woe to the hapless step-child, 
or orphan nephew, or penniless cousin, 
or helpless and aged mother-in-law, who 
falls under this terrible destiny in acoun- 
try house, where there are few eyes to wit- 
ness the cruelty, and no tongue bold 
enough to denounce it! The misery en- 
dured by such beings,the poor young souls 
which wither under the blight of the per- 
petual unmerited blame, and the older suf- 
ferers mortified and humiliated in their 
age, must be quite indescribable. Perhaps 
by no human act can truer charity be done 
than by resolutely affording moral sup- 
port, if we can do no more, to such butts 
and victims ; and, if it be possible, to take 
them altogether away out of their ill- 
omened conditions, and “deliver him that 
is oppressed from the hand of the adver- 
sary.” It is astonishing how much may 
be done by very humble spectators to put 
a check to evils like these, even by mere- 
ly showing their own surprise and dis- 
tress in witnessing them; and, on the 
contrary, how deplorably ready are nine 
people out of ten to fall in with the estab- 
lished prejudices and unkindnesses of 
every house they enter. 

Very little of this kind of thing goes on 
intowns. People are too busy about their 
own affairs and pleasures, and their feel- 
ings of all kinds are too much diffused 
among the innumerable men and women 
with whom they come in contact, to per- 
mit of concentrated dislike settling down 
on any inmate of their homes in the thick 
cloud it is apt to do in the country, 

Here we touch, indeed, on one great 
secret of the difference of town and 
country life. All sentiments, amiable 
and unamiable, are more or léss dissipat- 
ed in town, and concentrated and deep- 
ened in the country. Evenavery trifling 


annoyance, an arrangement of hours of 
meals too late or too early for our health, a 
smoky chimney,a bad coachman,a door be- 
low stairs perpetually banged, assumes a 
VOL. XI. 
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degree of importance when multiplied by 
the infinite number of times we expect to 
endure it in the limitless monotony of 
country life. Our nerves become in ad- 
vance irritated by all we expect to go 
through in the future, and the consequence 
is that a degree of heat enters into family 
disputes about such matters which greatly 
amazes the parties concerned to remem- 
ber, when the wear and tear of travel and 
of town life have made the whole mode 
of existence in a country home seema 
placid stream, with scarcely a pebble to 
stir a ripple. 


And now, at last, let us begin to seek 
out wherein lie the more hidden delights 
of the country life; the violets under the 
hedge which sweeten all the air, but re- 
main half-unobserved even by those who 
would fain gather up the flowers. We 
return in thought to one of those old 
homes, bosomed in-its ancestral trees, 
and with the work-day world far enough 
away behind the park palings so that the 
sound of wheels is never heard, save 
when some friend approaches by the 
smooth-rolled avenue. What is the key- 
note of the life led by the men and 
women who have grown from childhood 
to manhood and womanhood in such a 
place, and then drop slowly down the 
long years which will lead them surely at 
last to that bed in the green churchyard 
close by, where they shall “sleep with 
their fathers” ? That “note” seems to 
me to be a peculiar sense, exceeding that 
of mere calmness —of stadi/ity, of a re- 
pose of which neither beginning nor end 
are in sight. Instead of a “changeful 
world,” this is to them a world where no 
change comes, or comes so slowly as 
to be imperceptible. Almost everything 
which the eye rests upon in such a home 
is already old, and will endure for years 
to come, probably long after its present 
occupants are under the sod. The house 
itself was built generations since, and its 
thick walls look as if they would defy 
the inroads of time. The rooms were 
furnished, one, perhaps, at the father’s 
marriage ; another, tradition tells, by a 
famous great-grandmother; the halls 
—no one remembers by whom or how 
long ago. The old trees bear on their 
boles the initials of many a name which 
has been inscribed long years also on 
the churchyard stones. The garden, 
with its luxuriant old-fashioned flowers, 
and clipped box borders, and quaint 
sun-dial, hag been a garden so long 
that the rich soil bears blossoms with 
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‘twice the perfume of other flowers; and 
as we pace along the broad terraced 
walks in the twilight, the odours of the 
well-remembered bushes of lavender, 
and jessamine, and cistus (each grow- 
ing where it has stood since we were 
born), fall on our senses like the familiar 
note of some dear old tune. The very 
sounds of the landrail in the grass, the 
herons shrieking among their nests, the 
rooks darkening the evening sky, the 
cattle driven in to milking, and lowing as 
they go, all in some way suggest the 
sense, not of restlessness and turmoil, 
like the noises of the town, but of calm 
and repose and the unchanging order of 
the “ abode of ancient Peace.” 

Then the habits of the owners of such old 
seats are sure to fall into a sort of rhythm. 
There are the lesser beats at intervals 
through the long day, when the early la- 
bourer’s bell, and the gong at nine o’clock, 
and one o’clock and seven o’clock, sound 
the call to prayers and to meals. And 
there are the weekly beats, when Sunday 
makes the beautiful refrain of the psalm 
of life. And yet again, there are the half- 
yearly summer strophe and winter anti- 
strophe of habits of each season, taken up 
and laid down with unfailing punctuality ; 
while the family life oscillates like a pen- 
dulum between the first of May, which 
‘sees the domestic exodus into the fresh, 
‘vast old drawing-room, and the first of 
November, which brings the return into 
‘the warm oak-panelled library. To vio- 
ate or alter these long-established rules 
and precedents scareely enters into the 
head of any one, and the child hears the 
old servants (themselves the most dear 
and permanent institutions of all) speak 
of them almost as if they were so many 
jaws of nature. Thus he finds life, from 
the very beginning, set for him toa kind 
of music, simple and beautiful in its way, 
and he learns to think that “ Order is 
Heaven’s first law,” and that change will 
never come over the placid tenour of ex- 
istence. The difficulty to him is to real- 
ize in after years that any vicissitudes 
have really taken place in the old home, 
that it has changed owners, or that the 
old order has given place to new. He 
almost feels, —thinking perhaps of his 
mother in her wonted seat,—that Shel- 
ley’s dreamy philosophy must be true — 


That garden sweet, that lady fair, 

And all bright shapes and odours there, 
In truth, have never passed away ; 

’Tis we, ’tis ours, ‘have changed, not they. 


The anticipation .af perpetual variety 
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and change which is the lesson common- 
ly taught to children by town life, — the 
Micawber-like expectation of *“ some- 
thing turning up,” to amuse or distract 
them, and for which they are constantly 
in a waiting frame of mind, is precisely 
reversed for the little scion of the old 
county family. For him nothing is ever 
likely to turn up beyond the ordinary 
vicissitudes of fair weather and foul, the 
sickness of his pony, the death of his old 
dog, or the arrival of his new gun. All 
that is to be made out of life he invents 
for himself in his sports and his rambles, 
till the hour arrives when he is sent to 
school. And when the epochs of school 
and college are over, when he returns as 
heir or master, life lies all spread out be- 
fore him in a long straight honourable 
road, all his duties and his pleasures lying 
by the wayside, ready for his acceptance, 
For the girl there is often even longer 
and more unbroken monotony, lasting 
(unless she marry) into early womanhood 
and beyond it. Nothing can’ exceed the 
eventlessness of many a young lady’s life 
in such a home. Her walks to her vil- 
lage school, or to visit her cottage friends 
in their sicknesses and disasters; her 
rides and drives along the familiar roads 
which she has ridden and driven over 
five hundred times already; the rare ar- 
rival of a new book, or of some old 
friend (more often her parent’s contem- 
porary than her own) make up the sum of 
her excitements, or even expectations of 
excitement, perhaps, through all those 
years when youth is most eager for nov- 
elty, and the outer world seems an en- 
chanted place. The effects on the char- 
acter of this extreme regularity and 
monotony, this life at low pressure, vary, 
of course, in different individuals. Upon 
a dull mind without motu proprio, or 
spring of original ideas, it is, naturally, 
depressing enough, but it is far from 
equally injurious to those possesse:| of 
some force of character, provided they 
meet the affection and reasonable indul- 
gence of liberty, without which the heart 
and intellect can no more develop healtkh- 
fully than a babe can thrive without milk, 
or a child’s limbs grow agile in swaddling- 
clothes. The young mind slowly work- 
ing out its problems for itself, unwarped 
by the influence (so enormous in youth), 
of thoughtless companions, and devour- 
ing the great books of the world, fer- 
reted out of a miscellaneous library by 
its own eager appetite and self-guided 
taste, is perhaps ripening in a healthier 
way than the best-taught town child, with 
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endless “classes,” and masters for every 
accomplishment under the sun. Even 
the imagination is better cultivated in 
loneliness, when the child, through its 
solitary rambles by wood and shore, spins 
its gossamer webs of fancy, and invents 
tales of heroism and wonder such as no 
melodrama or pantomime ever yet 
brought to the town child’s exhausted 
brain. Then the affections of the coun- 
try child are concentrated on their few 
objects with a passionate warmth of 
which the feelings of the town child, 
dissipated amid scores of friends and 
admirers, afford no measure whatever. 
The admiration amounting to worship 
paid by many a little lonely girl to some 
older woman who represents to her all of 
grace and goodness she has yet dreamed, 
and who descends every now and then 
from some far-off Elysium to be a guest 
in her home, is one of the least read and 
yet surely one of the prettiest chapters 
of innocent human sentiment. As to 
the graver and more durable affections 
nourished in the old home, the fond at- 
tachment of brothers and sisters; the 
reverence for the father, the love — 
purest and deepest of all earthly loves — 
of mother for child and child for mother, 
—there can be little doubt that their 
growth in the calm, sweet country life 
must be healthier and deeper-rooted than 
it can well be elsewhere. 

And finally, almost certainly, such a 
peaceful and solitary youth soon enters 
the deeper waters of the moral and spir- 
itual life, and breathes religious aspira- 
tions which have in them, in those early 
years, the freshness and the holiness of 
the morning. Happy and good must, in- 
deed, be that later life from whose heights 
any man or woman can dare to look back 
on one of those lonely childhoods, with- 
out a covering of the face. Talk of her- 
mitages or monasteries! The real nurs- 
ery of religion is one of these old Eng- 
lish homes, where every duty is natural, 
easy, beautiful; where the pleasures are 
so calm, so innocent, so interwoven with 
the duties that the one need scarcely be 
defined from the other; and where the 
spectacle of nature’s loveliness is for- 
ever suggesting the thought of Him who 
built the blue dome of heaven, and scat- 
tered over all the ground His love-tokens 
of flowers. The happy child dwelling in 
such a home with a father and mother, 
who speak to it sometimes of God and 
the life to come, but do not attempt to 
intrude into that Holy of Holies, a young 
soul's love and penitence and resolution, 
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is the place on earth, perhaps, best fitted 
to nourish the flame of religion. Of the 
cruelty and wickedness and meanness of 
the world the child hears only as she 
learns in her school-books of the wild 
beasts or poisonous reptiles who may 
roam or crawl in African deserts. They 
are too far off to force themselves on her 
attention as dreadful problems of the 
Sphinx to be solved on pain of moral 
death. Even of sickness, poverty, and 
death, she thinks oftenest as occasions 
for the kindly and helpful sympathy of 
her parents and guides. 

To turn to lighter matters. Of course 
among the first recognized pleasures of 
the country is the constant intercourse 
with, or rather dathing in, nature. We 
are up to the lips in the ocean of fresh 
air, grass, and trees. It is not one beau- 
tiful object, or another, which attracts us 
(as sometimes happens in town), but, 
without being interrupted by thinking of 
them individually, they influence us ea 
masse. Dame Nature has taken us on 
her lap, and soothes us with her own lul- 
laby. -Probably, on the whole, country 
folks admire each separate view and scrap 
of landscape less than their visitors from 
the town, and criticise it as little as 
schoolboys do their mother’s dress. But 
they love nature as a whole, and her real 
influence appears in their genial charac- 
ters, their healthy nervous systems, and 
their optimist opinions. Nor is it by 
any means only inanimate nature where- 
with they are concerned. Not to speak 
of their poorer neighbours (of whom they 
know much more, and with whom they 
usually live in far more kindly relations 
than townsfolk with theirs), they have 
incessant concern with brutes and birds. 
How much, to some of us, the leisurely 
watching of stately cattle, gentle sheep, 
and playful lambs, the riding and driving 
of generous, kindly-natured horses, and 
the companionship of loving dogs, adds 
to the sum of the day’s pleasures, and 
tunes the mind to its happiest keynote, 
it would be difficult to define. For my 
own part, I have never ceased to wonder 
how Christian divines have been able to 
picture heaven, and leave it wholly un- 
peopled by animals. Even for their own 
sakes (not to speak of justice to the oft 
ill-treated brutes), would they not have 
desired to give their humble companions 
some little corner in their boundless sky ? 
A place with perpetual music going on, 
and not a single animal to caress — even 
those which Mahomet promised his fol- 
lowers, —his own camel, Balaam’s ass, 
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and Tobit’s dog — would, I think, be a'left to themselves, would mostly choose 
very incomplete “and unpleasant paradise | to spend their winters in town, and their 
indeed ! | summers, from May till November, in the 
It has often been said that the passion country. But the sport determines the 
of Englishmen for field-sports is really | session of Parliament, and the session 
due to this love of nature and of animals; ;' determines the season; and as women 
that, like sheep-dogs (who, if they are not love the London season quite as much as 
trained to guard sheep, will by an irre-;men like fox-hunting, both parties are 
sistible impulse follow and harry them), | equally bound to the same unfortunate 
they feel compelled to have something to, division of time, and year after year 
do with hares, and foxes, and partridges, | passes, and the lilacs, and laburnums, and 
and grouse, and salmon, and find that the | ; hawthorns, and limes in the old country 
only thing to be done is to course, and | homes waste their loveliness and their 
hunt, and shoot, and angle for them. | | sweetness unseen, and the little children 
Into’ this mystery I cannot dive. The! pine in Belgravian and South Kensing- 
propensity which can makea kind-hearted ton mansions, when they ought to be 
and merciful man (as most sportsmen |romping among their father’s ‘hay- -fields, 
are) not merely endure, but actually take and galloping their ponies about his park. 
pleasure in, killing innocent living things, | All these arrangements, and further, the 
and changing what is so beautiful in life | vast establishments of horses and hounds, 
and joy, into what is so ineffably sad and the enormous expenditure on guns, and 
piteous wounded and dying, remains al-| gamekeepers and beaters, and game-pre- 
ways to me utterly incomprehensible. | serving — the sole business of thousands 
But it is simply a fact that boys’ trained | of working-men, and the principal occu- 
from boy hood to take pleasure in such | pation and interest of half the gentlemen 
“sports,” and having, I doubt not, an|in the country — would be swept away by 
“hereditary set of the brain” towards |a stroke. 
them, like so many greyhounds or point-| By some such change as this, or, more 


ers, never feel the rzbrezzo or the remorse | probably, by the pressure of a hundred 
of the bird or beast murderer, but escap-| sources of change, it is probable, nay, it 
ing all reflection, triumph in their own is certain, that the old form of country 
skill, and at the same time enjoy the | life (which I have been describing, per- 


woods, and fields, and river-sides where | haps, rather as it was a few years ago 
their quarry leads them. To do them than as it is now), will pass away and be- 
justice, as against many efforts lately | come a thing of memory. When that 

made to confound them with torturers of | time arrives, I cannot but think that 
avery different class, they know very little | England and the world will lose a phase 
what pain they inflict, and they endeavour | of ‘human existence which, with all its 
eagerly to make that pain as brief as! lights and shadows, has been, perhaps, 
possibie. Nevertheless, sport is as in-|the most beautiful and perfect yet real- 
explicable a passion to the non-sporting ized on earth. Certainly it has offered to 
mind to contemplate as for a deaf man to; many a happiness, pure, stable, noble, 
watch people dancing, bobbing up and ‘and blameless, such as it will be bard to 
down to music he does not hear. ; parallel i in any of the novel types of high- 

A larger source of wonder is it to re-| pressure modern life. 
flect that this same unaccountable passion 
for killing pheasants and pursuing foxes | 
has so deep a root in English life, that its | 
arrest and disappointment by such a 
change of the game-laws as would lead to 
the abolition of game, would practically | 
revolutionize all onr manners. The at- | 
traction of the towns already preponder- 


And, on the other hand, there is noth- 
ing so ‘mournful as the life of an old an- 
‘cestral home in the country! Every- 
thing reminds us of the lost, the dead 
who once called these stately chambers 
their habitations, whose voices once 
echoed through the halls, and for whose 


ates over that of the country ; but, as yet, 
the grouse have had the honour of pro- 
roguing annually the British Senate, and 
the partridges, the pheasants, the wood- 
cocks, and the foxes, induce pretty nearly 
every man who can afford to shoot or 
hunt them, to bring his family to the 
country during the season wherein they 
are to be pursued. 


Of course women, ' 


familiar tread we seem yet to wait; 
whose entrance, as of yore, through one 
of the lofty doors would scarcely surprise 
us ; whom we almost expect, when we 
return after long absence, to see rising 
from their accustomed seats with open 
arms to embrace us, as in the days gone 
by. The trees they planted, the walks 
and flower-beds they designed ; the sword 
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which the father brought back from his‘should lay down the burden of life, and 
early service; the tapestry the mother repent its sins, and thank the Giver for 
wrought through her long years of declin-| its joys, and fall asleep, — to waken, we 
ing health; the dog grown blind and old, ! hope, in the eternal Home. 
the companion of walks which shall never 
be taken again; the instrument which 
once answered to a sweet touch forever 
still—these things make us feel death — a ee 
and change as we never feel them amid THE DILEMMA 
the instability and eager interests of ‘ 
town existence. All things remain as of} ~ CHAPTER XIII. 
old “ since the fathers fell asleep.” The| A FEW days had passed after the 
leaves of the woods come afresh, and Grand Mustaphabad Steeplechase, dur- 
then fade ; the rooks come cawing home; ing which Yorke was casting about in 
the church bells ring, and the old clock vain to discover some opportunity for 
strikes the hour. Only there is one|obtaining a glimpse of the one person 
chair pushed a little aside from its; who now made up his world, uneasy and 
wonted place, an old horse turned out to restless at getting no news of her, yet 
graze in peace for his latter days; a bed-! not venturing to present himself at the 
room up-stairs into which no one goes, | residency lest he should be thought to be 
save in silent hours, unwatched and! presuming too much on the sympathy 
furtively. | Miss Cunningham had shown on that oc- 
As time goes by, and one after another | casion ; when one morning Mr. Spragge, 
of those who have made youth blessed returning from the mess a little later than 
have dropped away, and we begin to his chum, came across the little garden 
count the years of those who remain, and | towards the veranda where Yorke was 
watch grey hairs thickening on heads we sitting in his easy-chair, waving a piece 
remember golden, and talk of the hopes/|of paper in his hand, and calling out, 
and ambitions of early days as things of | “ Don’t you wish you were me, my boy! 
the past — things which might have been,| Here’s a start!” handed the paper to 
but now, we know, will never be on earth} Yorke to read. It ran as follows : — 
—when all this comes to pass, then the “ Bercaps Orrice, February — 








sense of the ¢ragedy of life becomes too; “The 76th N. I. will furnish a detach- 


strong for us. The dear home, loved so’ 
tenderly, is for us little better than the | 
cenotaph of the lost and dead ; the warn-| the detachment —th N.I. which arrived 
ing to ourselves that over all our busy! a¢ the station this morning, and to con- 
schemes and hopes the pall will SOON yey the same to the residency. The of- 
come down—“the night cometh when | fcer to report himself at the brigade 


-» 2 p 
"? ce _ his d ful | office for instructions at 3 P.M. 
pelieve it is this deep, sorrowfu « By order. 


sense of all that is most sad and most 

awful in our mortal lot —a sense which | , “ Apyurant’s Ovvsce, 7608 WS. 
we escape amid the rushing to and fro| “With reference to the foregoing 
of London, but which settles down on!extract from brigade orders, Ensign 
our souls in such a home as I have pic- Spragge is directed to take charge of the 
tured — which makes the country unen-; detachment, which will be furnished by 
durable to many, as the shadows of the | Nos. 3 and 4 companies in equal propor- 
evening lengthen. To accept it, andj tions, and will parade at 3 P.M. 

look straight at the grave towards which | “ By order. 
they are walking down the shortened “J. PoyNTER, 
vista of their years, taxes men’s courage “tant Aga 
and faith beyond their strength, and they| “What do you think of that, my boy, 
fly back to the business and the pleas-) for an opportunity for making the run- 
ures wherein such solemn thoughts are ning?” said Spragge, while the other 
forgotten and drowned. And yet be- read the extract with eager face; “cut 
neath our cowardice there is the longing’ you out, old fellow, and no mistake. No, 
that our little race should round itself no, Arty, it’s only my chaff,” he con- 
once again to the old starting-point ; that: tinued, seeing that Yorke’s eye glared on 
where we spent our blessed childhood, him with a ferocious expression quite 
and rested on our mother’s breast, and unysual to it. “I sha’n’t aspire to the 
lisped our earliest prayers, there also we lady herself, you know; I shall make up 


ment of one European officer and eighty 
sepoys to receive charge of treasure from 
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to the little French girl — Mademoiselle 
Justine, isn’t her name? I shouldn’t 
know a bit what to say to the mistress ; 
never was a lady’s man. I wish I knew 
a little French, though. I couldn’t make 
love in Engiish, if you paid me for it; 
but I feel as if I could do the thing in 
French at a tremendous pace, if I only 
knew how to talk it.” 

* You are very glib with your antici- 
pations,” said Yorke, who had risen from 
his chair and was pacing up and down 
the veranda; “but you won’t have too 
much time to display your accomplish- 
ments. I suppose you will be back again 
to-night ?” 

“ Back to-night! not a bit of it. It’s 
the nawab’s stipend, don’t you see, that’s 
come from the lower provinces. It has 
to be made over to his people, and there 
will be counting, and weighing, and re- 
ceipt-taking, and what not, which will 
take a precious lot of time. Sure to be 
kept waiting one day, if not two. Oh 
yes, I hope to punish the commissioner’s 
champagne at dinner to-night, and no 
mistake. But I say,” he continued, no- 
ticing Yorke’s eager, anxious face, ‘I 
had forgotten about you all the time. 
What a selfish chap I am, to be sure! 
Now, you needn’t look so fierce, Arty ; of 
course I’ve got eyes in my head, even if 


I can’t see through a stone wall; why 


shouldn’t you go instead of me? No, I 
don’t want to go a bit, I was only hum- 
bugging about the little French girl —in 
fact I’d much rather stay at home. The 
thing’s done ina moment. I'll just step 
over and tell the adjutant that I havea 
particular engagement, and ask him to 
alter the roster. So I have, I want a 
game of rackets this evening most par- 
ticular ;” and so saying the good-natured 
fellow set off on his errand, hardly wait- 
ing to hear his friend’s hearty —“I de- 
clare, Jerry, you are the best fellow that 
ever lived.” 

The detachment of the 76th duly 
marched into the residency grounds a 
little before sunset, the senior native of- 
ficer with drawn sword leading the little 
column, the tumbrils with the treasure 
in the midst, Yorke on horseback in the 
rear. They were met at the entrance- 
gate by one of the commissioner’s red- 
coated servants, who led the way to a 
clump of trees on the right just within 
the enclosure-wall, which was to be the 
site for their encampment. In answer to 
Yorke’s inquiry why the tent he had sent 
on in advance was not pitched and ready, 
the man explained that the commissioner 
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had ordered the officer’s things to be 
taken to the house, where a room was 
prepared for him, and his servant was 
now waiting; and while the man was 
speaking, Yorke descried the commis- 
sioner and his daughter advancing from 
the house towards him. Yorke had never 
seen Miss Cunningham on foot, except 
when close by in a room, or surrounded 
by people: as she now came across the 
lawn, attired in a light muslin dress — 
for the days were getting warm — he had 
time to notice the grace of her light step, 
the easy movement of her tall figure ; 
while from her dainty boots to her broad- 
brimmed garden-hat, everything about 
her seemed equally tasteful and refined. 
The very parasol she carried, he thought, 
was like the wand borne by a goddess to 
enchant and subdue mortals. 

The commissioner, after greeting, ex- 
plained that he had taken the liberty of 
assuming that Yorke would be their guest 
while at the residency, and so had or- 
dered his baggage to the house; and 
when the latter objected, with sore mis- 
givings lest he should be taken at his 
word, that duty required him to sleep 
with the men by the treasure, Mr. Cun- 
ningham relieved his mind by explaining 
that his duty had in fact ended with the 
delivery of the treasure at the residency. 
Strictly speaking, the commissioner 
ought then and there to take over the 
money from him, but it would be simpler 
to have it made over direct to the na- 
wab’s people from the tumbrils, and so 
save a double transfer, the commissioner 
meanwhile being responsible for its safe 
custody. Thus Yorke could accept the 
invitation without any qualms of con- 
science. He would actually spend a 
whole day and sleep under the same roof 
with his beloved. It was like a vision of 
paradise opening before him. 

“And so here is the poor horse that 
fell with you,” said Miss Cunningham, 
turning towards Devotion, which during 
the conversation had been standing 
peacefully a little behind its master in 
charge of the barelegged groom. “ None 
the worse, I see. How nice the poor 
fellow looks!” she added, moving up 
and patting its neck. “Will he eat 
bread, Mr. Yorke? if so, we must give 
him some presently, when the man brings 
itfor Selim. I am so glad to see it has 
got off without harm as well as its mas- 
ter. You must have thoughtit so unkind 
of us,” she added, turning to him, “ never 
to have sent to inquire after you; but 
Colonel Tartar was calling here, and said 
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ou had been dining with him the even- 
ing before, and gave a very good account 
of you.” And the pang of jealousy that 
Yorke felt at hearing of Colone! Tartar’s 
visit was sufficiently allayed by the reflec- 
tion that Miss Cunningham had been 
thinking and talking about him. Stop- 
ping first to post his sentries, he then 
with elated heart followed his hosts in 
their visit to the stables, where the young 
lady fed her Arab with bread and lucerne 
grass, reserving, however, some morsels 
for Devotion, while Yorke looked on in 
an ecstasy of pride. Thence they strolled 
into the garden, and wandered about till 
it was dusk and time to dress for dinner. 
The house, flat-roofed, formed a great 
square block, one storey high, the floors 
raised about four feet from the ground, 
the public rooms in the centre, the sleep- 
ing-rooms opening to the spacious ve- 
randa which extended round the house. 
Yorke’s room, which seemed big enough 
to take in the whole of his bungalow, was 
entered from the east veranda by two 
enormous doors, which served also as 
windows: a door on the opposite side 
communicated with the drawing-room. 
Miss Cunningham’s own room, no doubt, 
would be on the west side, and the 
thought that she was occupying the same 
house made the whole building seem 
sacred ; and the young man dressed him- 
self for dinner with a sort of pious awe. 
On entering the drawing-room, now 
dimly illuminated —for it required a 
great wealth of lamps and candles to 
light up this great sa/on properly, an ex- 
penditure reserved for large parties — 
Yorke made out that there was another 
person present, who proved on closer 
acquaintance to be Captain Sparrow. 
That gentleman received him with lan- 
guid affability, observing that he sup- 
posed there was a good deal of duty in 
the way of treasure-escort and work of 
that sort, which must be an agreeable 
relief from the monotony of cantonment 
life. Then presently Miss Cunningham 
entered in a dinner dress of silk, for 
the evenings were still chilly. Surely, 
thought Yorke, each change of toilet is 
more becoming than the last. Then 
came the commissioner — Colonel Falk- 
land had returned to his own province — 
and dinner being announced, they re- 
paired to the breakfast-room, always used 
for small parties or when the family were 
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the lady, Yorke and the commissioner 
following. 

The dinner was very quiet: the com- 
missioner was taciturn, according to his 
wont ; while Yorke was almost too happy 
for conversation, nor did the brilliant 
epigrammatic turns of speech which 
would alone have been worthy of utter- 
ance in the presence of the beautiful 
hostess, come readily uppermost. Spar- 
row, however, in his languid way was 
talkative enough, and Yorke observed 
with secret complacency that Miss Cun- 
ningham was evidently amused at his 
harmless vanity and his affectation of 
refinement. The same sense of humour, he 
thought, was apparent in the earnestness 
with which, after their return to the draw- 
ing-room, she pressed him to sing, going 
to the piano and beginning the accompa- 
niment of one of his songs; when the 
captain, nothing loath, stood up beside 
her and warbled forth a ditty in his ap- 
proved style. His song ended, the com- 
missioner led him away to the adjoining 
billiard-room, then followed for Yorkea 
blissful half-hour, while Miss Cunning- 
ham sang to him, on his pressing her, one 
song after another; and as the young 
man stood by her side, watching her face, 
the one pcint of light in the great dim 
chamber, they seemed so entirely alone, 
and he was so borne along on the tide of 
emotion aroused by the tender accents of 
her voice, and the nearness of her per- 
son, that his humility and bashfulness for 
once forsook him. Surely, he thought, 
all this hope cannot be born altogether 
of delusion. In that gentle breast there 
needs must be some responsive sympa- 
thy with so much devotion, which only 
awaits an appeal to be called forth: and 
in another moment Yorke might have 
fallen at her feet to pour out his tale of 
love, his hopes, his fears, his sense of 
unworthiness to aspire to the priceless 
reward he sought for, when a voice was 
heard at the other end of the room, that 
of Mr. Cunningham, asking them to come 
and joinina four-game, repressing the 
ecstasy of passion which was on the point 
of finding utterance. And the words 
which were rushing to his lips remained 
unspoken, 

The glare of the billiard-room, with its 
unromantic accessories of settees and 
cigars, acted like a disenchantment to re- 
call our subaltern to the prosaic realities 


alone, and which with its small round;of every-day life; but he found some 


table, well lighted up, looked bright and 
cheerful by contrast with the dim draw- 
ing-room,— Captain Sparrow conducting 


compensation for the descent on its being 


| settled that he was to be Miss Cunning- 
iham’s partner. In billiards, at any rate, 
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he could be her master (although he 
thought with an introspective sneer that 
it was a contemptible thing to excel in 
such a matter), for he was much the best 
-player of the four, while the lady was 
only a beginner ; and togive confidential 
advice about each stroke, to be even 
allowed to touch her hand and adjust the 
taper fingers so as to forma proper rest 
for the cue, this was a new form of bliss. 
But the happiest hour must have an 
end. The second game finished, Miss 
Cunningham, placing her fair arms on 
her father’s shoulders, greeted him with 
a kiss on either cheek, and holding out 
her hand graciously to each guest, re- 
tired from the room. Captain Sparrow 
followed her example ; and then the com- 
missioner, proposing an early ride in the 
morning, wished his visitor good-night, 
and the gentlemen repaired to their re- 
spective rooms. Then Yorke, lighting a 
cigar, strolled across the park to visit his 
guards, wandering afterwards about the 
lawn on his side of the house. He would 
fain have carried his steps to the other 
side, when perchance some light might 
indicate ata distance the shrine which 
guarded his mistress ; but although the 
watchman and some of the numerous 
servants of the household had passed 
that way on their various errands, and he 
knew therefore that her chamber must be 
closed, a sense of delicacy restrained him. 
But at last, tired out with walking, he 
sought his room, stumbling over his 
bearer asleep in the veranda, and fell 
asleep himself while recalling the min- 
utes that had been passed, the voice, the 
gestures, the words of his beloved. 


Next morning, his late hours of the 





previous night notwithstanding, Yorke 
was up with the first grey light of dawn, 
although not sooner than the commis- 
sioner, who was a regular old Indian as 
regards early rising; but it was with a 
pang of disappointment that he found, 
only one riding-horse besides Devotion; 
was standing saddled under the portico. 

Selim was not there. His daughter, Me 
Cunningham said, was not going to ride | 

that morning, but would have some tea | 
ready for them when they returned ; and | 
accordingly, they rode through the aaa 
which Yorke had never seen “before, and 
where he had the opportunity of contrast- | 
ing the deferential salaams accorded to the | 
great man on his way through the siesta, | 
with the air of insolent curiosity with | 
which any unknown subaltern perform- | 
ing the journey alone would be regarded. 
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The commissioner had various duties in 
the town — a new tank in course of ex- 
cavation to visit, the widening of a new 
street in progress, the scene of a late 
robbery to examine, and so forth —and 
the sun had mounted high before they re- 
turned to the residency, when, as they 
entered the park, Yorke’s quick eye dis- 
covered Miss Cunningham sitting by a 
tea-equipage under the shade of an awn- 
ing spread by some trees on the western 
side, whither directing their horses they 
dismounted. Limited though was _ his 
visiting acquaintance, Yorke had often 
noticed that the Indian habit of a second 
toilet tended somewhat to impair the 
early appearance of such of the fair sex 
as took exercise in the morning. Ladies 
who came out at mid-day or evening in 
elaborate costumes, and with hair care- 
fully dressed, would sometimes dispense 
with these feminine graces when.attiring 
themselves for the early ride or drive, 
and would appear with careless, not to 
say dishevelled locks, and appearance 
generally suggestive of repairs needful 
to be effected afterwards. No such re- 
missness could be detected in the young 
lady who now, after morning greetings, 
began to pour out the tea. Her rich 
brown hair, though folded in simple 
braids, was fit, the young man thought, 
to grace acoronation ; the light morning- 
robe was crisp and fresh ; in each aspect, 
he thought, she seemed more noble-look- 
ing, more delicate, and more refined. 
And see, facing him across the lawn as 
he sits down, is the shrine from which his 
goddess has issued. The wide doors in 
the west veranda thrown open to catch 
the morning air reveal some mysteries of 
a chamber within—the dressing-glass 
trimmed with dainty muslin and ribbons, 
the wardrobe where rest the garments 
which have the happy duty of enshrining 
| their sweet mistress. 

Soon the little party was joined by an- 
other horseman, Dr. Mackenzie Maxwell, 
the civil surgeon, who lived about half a 
mile from the residency, and had charge 
of the jail, the hospital, and the residen- 
cy establishments.—a_ benevolent-look- 
} ing, middle-aged, maa. Yorke had scarcee 
ly ¢ ever met him "before, for Dr. Maxwell 
lived very much by himself, and had al- 
most forgotten his existence as a mem- 
lber of the residency circle; and for a 
moment, on observing the warm greeting 
accorded to the new- comer, he was dis- 
posed to feel jealous, when he remembered 
having heard that Maxwell was a_ wid- 
ower ; but this feeling was soon allayed 
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on perceiving the sort of fatherly way 
in which the doctor addressed his host- 
ess, and the absence of embarrassment 
between the two. Soon the doctor and 
the commissioner rose and strolled into 
the garden, leaving Miss Cunningham 
and Yorke alone. But although the lat- 
ter, fully impressed with the importance 
of the occasion, was in an agony of sus- 
pense as the brief moments flew by, he 
could not manage to rise in his conver- 
sation beyond the level of commonplace ; 
and when the others returned he had 
only the consolation of there being still 
a long day before him, during which the 
commissioner must be absent in court, 
and then, perhaps, a word or hint, or 
even some glance exchanged, might tell 
him that his case was understood, and 
not hopeless, and embolden him to pour 
out his tale of love. 

“T have been telling the commission- 
er,” said the doctor, addressing that gen- 
tleman’s daughter, “that I think your 
plan a very good one. What he wants 


just now is a little rest and change. I 
daresay a month at Patanpoor may do all 
that is needed ; at any rate it will be 
time to think of a season in the hills if 
this little trip fails to set him up. On 
what day do you think of going away ?” 

“ Going away!” exclaimed Yorke, and 


in a tone of such unfeigned concern that 


the other two gentlemen could not help. 


smiling; and Miss Cunningham, with a 
little blush, explained that they were 
thinking of paying Colonel Falkland a 
visit for three or four weeks before the 
hot weather set in. Her father had been 
out of sorts for some time, but they 
hoped this change and the holiday might 
be sufficient to set him to rights again, 
and prevent the necessity for taking 
leave to the hills. ‘ Papa dreads the idea 
of spending a whole hot season away from 
his beloved cutchery. You know he has 
never been to the hills all his life.” 

“Yes,” broke in her father, “and I 
hope I never shall go; a season of Simla 
lounging would finish me off, I believe, if 
I went up ill in the first instance.” 

“And you?” said Yorke, turning to 
his daughter,— “what are your feelings 
in the matter? But I need not ask,” he 
added, with a shade of bitterness in his 
voice. ‘Of course you must want to go. 
Simla is the gayest place in India.” And 
the subaltern’s heart sank within him as 
he pictured to himself for the moment its 
beautiful mistress treading the round of 
mountain dissipation, surrounded by all 
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the male butterflies who flutter about that 
favourite resort. 

“ Of course I should like to see the 
hills,” she replied ; “it is impossible to 
watch the distant peaks lighted up of a 
morning from here without longing to 
explore them ; but I am a domestic crea- 
ture,” she added, smiling, “ although you 
may not suppose so, and I think I should 
like to spend my first year at any rate 
quietly here. I have been wandering all 
my life, and it seems really wrong to be- 
gin moving about again just when I am 
settled in a home at last. But I hope,” 
she added, looking anxiously towards her 
father, “ that it may not be necessary.” 

This little speech filled Yorke witha 
transport of delight. This desire to re- 
main here, knowing as she must his feel- 
ings, might he not fairly interpret it to 
mean encouragement? Could she indeed 
have said more, without departing from 
proper maidenly reserve? And as she 
threw that glance of filial anxiety towards 
her father he thought she had never looked 
so beautiful before. 

“Papa,” said the young lady presently, 
who was employed on some embroidery 
work, “you have given Dr. Maxwell a 
cigar, but you have not offered one to Mr. 
Yorke.” 

“TI did not know that Mr. Yorke 
smoked,” replied her father, hastening to 
supply the omission by handing him his 
case; “he refused the offer of one last 
night in the billiard-room.” 

Yorke said, looking a little sheepish as 
he accepted the proffered cheroot, that he 
thought perhaps Miss Cunningham might 
not like the smell of tobacco, 

“If she does not,” said her father, 
“then she must be in perpetual discom- 
fort, for I smoke all day long, and in 
every room in the house, I think. But I 
offered to give up the practice when first 
she came, and to keep my smoke to my 
own room — didn’t I, Olivia?” 

“ You dear old papa! You must have 
had your old bachelor ways and comforts 
sufficiently broken in upon by my inva- 
sion, without my depriving you of your 
last remaining solace. Besides,” she ad- 
ded, iaughingly, “ there was some real self- 
ishness at the bottom of my request after 
all, for I did not want you to banish me 
to solitude in empty rooms. You are at 
home little enough as itis, It would be 
dreadful if you were to keep to your own 
room in order to enjoy your cigars there. 
Women should put up with smoking now- 
adays when it has become such a regular 
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habit. Gentlemen seem to smoke as 
much here as they doin Italy. Colone! 
Falkland is the only person I have met 
who does not smoke.” 

“But then,” said Yorke, “if smoking 
is discomfort to other people, surely it is 
better the sacrifice should be on the side 
of giving up what is after all an artificial 
want. Some ladies declare they can’t 
bear the smell of tobacco even in the open 
air.” 

“ Don’t you think some ladies are a lit- 
tle affected? Could anybody pretend to 
smell the cigars you gentlemenare smok- 
ing now? Even in the house the rooms 
are so big and curtainless that no smell 
hangs about them. Besides, even in the 
open air, gentlemen would never sit quiet- 
ly in their chairs like this, if they were 
not allowed to smoke. We women have 
our fancy-work to keep us from the fidgets. 
So you see,” she added, looking at Yorke 
archly, “selfishness is at the bottom of 
one’s amiability afterall. But gentlemen 
seem so much more domestic in this 
country, they deserve to be spoilt a little.” 

“ Perhaps it is because they are petted 
at home that they are so domestic,” ob- 
served Yorke. Adorable creature, he 
thought, perfect in every aspect, if ever 


woman lived who might insist on those 
about her dispensing with tobacco and 


the small vulgarities of life, surely it is 

Yet you make no terms for your 
Sees and your grace. Your mind is as 
simple as a child? s, despite the lovely 
frame it is set in! 

The doctor, his cheroot finished, now 
rose to go, summoning his groom and 
horse from the shelter of a neighbouring 
tree; and a red-coated messenger bring- 
ing the commissioner a bundle of official 
vernacular reports, he lighted another 
cigar and departed for his own room. 
Miss Cunningham retired into the recess- 
es of the western veranda; and Yorke re- 
paired to his own side of the building to 
receive the renorts of his native officers, 
and then spend the time till breakfast in 
pretence of reading —really to live the 
last half-hour over again, recalling each 
look and word. 

The little party met together for break- 
fast at ten o’clock, but were now rein- 
forced by Justine,the French maid or com- 
panion, who came in and took her place 
silently at the table, retiring on the con- 
clusion of the meal. The commissioner 


also got up then to go, observing that the: 


nawab’s people were ordered to come for 
the treasure at four o’clock, but that it 
was quite possible they would be un- 
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punctual after their fashion, and arrive 
too late to take it over that evening, “in 
which case,” he added, “ I must ask you-to 
stay with us till Monday, for the transfer 
ought not to be made to-morrow, being 
Sunday. You will excuse my running 
away; but I must leave my daughter to 
entertain you.” The infatuated’ young 
man with diftculty concealed his delight 
at this prospect of his visit being extend- 
ed, and went across the grounds to Cap- 
tain Sparrow’s house. He could not well 
be at the residency without paying him 
a call, so he would get it over as soon as 
possible, and then have the long day alone 
with his beloved. 

On returning to the big house, Yorke 
found Miss Cunningham in the drawing- 
room engaged upon: a water-colour draw- 
ing. He hurried to her side, and looked 
over the paper —a sketch of trees taken 
in the garden, that she was finishing. 

“ What! do you paint, as well as play 
and sing ?” cried the young man with ad- 
miration. ‘ Where is the end to all your 
accomplishments ?” 

. One can’t play and sing forever, you 
know,” said the young lady, laughingly, 
“and one gets tired of reading; so it is 
fortunate I am able to draw a little, or 
else time might hang heavily sometimes, 
with these long days spent alone.” 

Ah! thought the young man with ad- 
miration, looking down on the graceful 
head that was bending over the work — 
then you too feel the want of a com- 
panion! He said aloud, “You talk of 
drawing a little: why, a regular artist 
could not do better than this.” 

* You would not think much of this,” 
she answered, “if you had seen any good 
work ;” then, seeing that the young man 
looked distressed at her rebuke, she ad- 
ded, kindly, “ but perhaps you draw your- 
self also: it must be a very useful accom- 
plishment for a military man.” 

“No,” answered the young fellow, 
humbly ; “my education, such as it has 
been, is devoid of accomplishments of 
any sort.” 

“ But there are better things than ac- 
complishments,” she continued, with ear- 
nestness, “and you have been busy mas- 
tering the solid acquirements needed in 
your profession. You have quite a reputa- 
tion in that way among your brother of- 
ficers.” 

‘* Acquirements are comparative. Most 
of our fellows are very lazy about these 
things, and so they exaggerate the smat- 
terings of knowledge others may pick 


up.” 
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“But Colonel Falkland would not ex- 
aggerate, and he does not speak of your 
knowledge as a smattering.” 

“ Colonel Falkland has a kind word to 
say to everybody ; but, after all, if one 
does know something of his _profes- 
sion, what is the good of it? If there 
are seven officers away from your regi- 
ment already, all the education in the 
world won’t get a fellow on to the staff. 
I beg your pardon,” he added ; “ of course 
this technical shop is like gibberish to 
you: What I mean is, that there is a 
fixed limit to the number of absentees 
from a regiment, and my turn has not 
come. Besides, there is Captain Brad- 
don come back to regimental duty, a 
splendid officer, who ought by rights to 
be served first. Not that rights have 
much to do with it,” he added, bitterly ; 
“a little interest is worth any amount of 
brains in these times.” 

“You mustn’t say that,” replied his 
companion ; “ Colonel Falkland said only 
the other day that he was certain that you 
would rise to something brilliant when- 
ever the opportunity came.” 

That she should have been discussing 
his character and prospects with their 
common friend, and in such sympathiz- 
ing terms, sent a thrill of pride and pleas- 
ure to the young man’s face; but he re- 


plied, perhaps with a dimly-conceived 
desire to invite still further praise, “ But 


when will opportunity come? The days 
of opportunity have gone by. For us 
young men there is nothing left but to 
grow old in the humdrum monotony of a 
subaltern’s duties.” Then he stopped, 
feeling that he was hardly giving himself 
a fair chance in thus running down his 
own positicn and prospects. And yet 
honesty forbade that he should make out 
his case better than it really was. But 
Miss Cunningham replied — 

“ Colonel Falkland says that every man 
in India gets his opportunity, if he only 
knows how to make use of it. He him- 
self says he had never seen a shot fired 
(isn’t that the expression ?) till he had 
been ever so many years in the army; so 
you see there is still a margin of time 
available for you, before you enter the 
road to fame and fortune.” 

There was a pause, while Yorke deter- 
mined that the morning should not pass 
away with all its unlooked-for opportu- 
nities, without his asking her whether he 
might venture to hope to gain, at some 
future time, a greater and more valued 
prize than fame or fortune, and the young 
lady for her part plied her brush, as he 
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stood by her side, hopeful yet uncertain, 
hardly daring yet longing to speak — 
when the door leading from her apart- 
ment opened, and Justine, the French 
maid, entering quietly, her work in hand, 
took a seat at a little distance from the 
table, and began silently to ply her needle. 

Here was frustration of hopes. It was 
evident that Justine was destined to act 
as duenna, and that there would be no 
more ¢éte-d-/éfe conversations for that 
day, unless he could contrive some de- 
vice for getting rid of her. A happy 
thought occurred to him. Looking 
through the portfolio which lay on the 
table, he observed — 

“ What a number of drawings you have 
made already —and all sketches from 
life apparently! These are groups of the 
different servants, I suppose ; and there 
is your pretty Selim, and the commis- 
sioner’s horse too. How industrious you 
must have been to have done so many!” 

“Yes; but few of themare finished. I 
have been ina hurry to collect subjects 
for working up when the hot season 
comes, and when, they tell me, it will be 
impossibie to draw out of doors.” 

“ Why not try a sketch of my encamp- 
ment this morning, with the tents, and 
the bullocks and carts, and the sepoys 
standing about in various attitudes? It 
is still quite cool out of doors.” 

“ That is a capital idea; it would make 
a charming subject. This is a bad time 
of the day for sketching, when the sun is 
so high ; but the trees will make light and 
shade. Suppose we start at once. But 
then we may be interrupted by callers ?” 

“Cannot you be ‘ not at home,’ just for 
this one day?” 

“But is it not a shame to give people 
the trouble of coming all the way out 
along that hot dusty road from the can- 
tonment, merely to go back again without 
stopping to rest? I am sure I never 
drive intocantonments myself in the day- 
time without bringing a headache back.” 

“ But this amount of heat and dust is 
like the Arctic regions compared with 
what we are going to have by-and-by. 
Besides, are you always so considerate ? 
I have heard of people coming out along 
that hot dusty road to find the residency 
doors closed, and that not so very long 
ago.” 

“ Ah, I deserve your reproaches, and, 
will you believe me, I felt very penitent 
when I saw your card. But we really did 
not expect anybody that day, and papa 
was unwell, and I was keeping him com- 
pany in his room. However, 1 owe you 
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amends; so will you please give the or- 
der about our not being at home, and we 
will have chairs taken out under the 
trees.” 

The young man, enraptured at the suc- 
cess of his scheme, gave the needful 
order; and but that, with a dozen ser- 
vants at hand, it would have been a per- 
fectly useless excess of zeal, he would 
have carried out the chairs and camp 
table himself. As it was, he was fain to 
content himself with taking charge of the 
young lady’s sketching- block and colour- 
box, while she went to get her garden-hat. 
The day was one of those towards the 
end of an Indian winter when the climate 
is perfect ; the chill air of the cold weath- 
er had passed away, but the season for 
high winds, heat, and dust had not ar- 
rived ; and as Yorke arranged the chairs 
under a tree from which a good view 
could be obtained of the little encamp- 
ment, and where the fair artist would, 
while enjoying the light genial air, be 
protected from the bright sun overhead, 
and also be concealed from sight of any 
visitors driving up to the portico, he 
thought with an unwonted exaltation of 
feeling that in this long morning passed 
together the opportunity must surely 
arise, in some encouragement let fall, or 


some understanding expressed, for the 


avowal of his love. Alas! on returning 
from the encampment, where he had been 
grouping the men according tothe artist’s 
instructions, he saw a servant in the act 
of placing a third chair by side of the 
other two, to be occupied a few minutes 
later by the inevitable Justine, armed 
with enough embroidery to last through 
the day — silent herself, and the cause of 
silence in others. The opportunity, then, 
was gone, although there still remained 
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people, yet without any ill-nature in her 
remarks. Can she have failed,” he added, 
“to have seen through me and my se- 
cret ?” 

Thus thought the lover to himself, as 
the commissioner, who had come over for 
a few minutes from the court-house, led 
the way to the house for a late luncheon. 
The meal ended, they were again about to 
resume the morning’s occupation, when a 
messenger announced the arrival of the 
nawab’s guard to take over the treasure, 
thus shattering the hope which Yorke 
had cherished of spending Sunday at the 
residency. Putting on his uniform, he 
repaired to the spot where the detach- 
ment was encamped. The transfer of 
the money was a tedious affair ; and when 
finished it was time for the detachment 
to set off on its march back to canton- 
ments, and Yorke despatched them ac- 
cordingly, returning to the house to pay 
his adieus. 

He found the commissioner in his 
study smoking a cigar, and his daughter 
sitting by him, reading a book; while the 
open carriage drawn up outside an- 
nounced that they were about to take 
their evening drive. Already, thought 
Yorke with bitter heart, and yet ashamed 
of himself for harbouring such a feeling, 
they have their occupations and plans in 
which I hold no share. 

*“ Good-bye !” said the commissioner, 
holding out his hand, but without rising ; 
“it was unfortunate the nawab was so 
punctual —we should have been glad if 
you could have stayed till Monday. But 
cannot we drive you down to canton- 
ments? we may as well go that way as 
anywhere else.” 

Yorke would fain have clutched at 
even this brief respite, but he had to ex- 


the long morning to be passed in this| plain that his horse was waiting, and he 


sweet companionship, becoming each mo- } 
” And | and accompany it on foot into canton- 


ment, as he felt, more friendly. 
I should be an ungrateful brute to find) 
fault with my lot,” thought Yorke to him- 
self. “I 
years in the 
become so intimate with her as the luck 


must overtake his detachment ‘presently 


ments. 


“ Good-bye!” said Miss Cunningham, 


might have lived for a dozen/ who had risen, holding out herhand ; “it 
cantonment and not have/is so provoking of the nawab to cut short 


your visit, you must ” What she 


of this treasure-party, following the stee-| was going to say he could not tell, for 


plechase, has made me already. 


And if! something in the expression of his ear- 


she seemed charming and gracious be-| nest gaze “caused her to drop her eyes, and 


fore, when I had sc: ircely spoken to her, 


how much more admirable and perfect | 


i with a slight blush withdraw her hand. 
On the ‘following Monday Yorke would 


does she appear to my better knowledge! have ridden out “to the residency, not- 


now! 


plishments, how modest and 


With all her beauty and accom-| withstanding the shortness of the inter- 
humble-! val since he had last been there; a call 


minded she is! anl yet there is no want} after a dinner being proper, much more 
-of humorous appreciation of character. he argued should one be proper after a 


She is shrewd enough to see through day’s visit; 


but an Order reached him in 
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the morning to proceed on court-martial 
duty to a neighbouring station some fifty 
miles off, where officers were scarce, and 
he was fain to express his thanks in a 
note, which it is needless to say con- 
sumed a quantity of best paper before it 
got itself written to his satisfaction ; the 
expression that the Friday and Saturday 
spent at the residency had been the hap- 
piest moments of his life being eventually 
toned down to the effect that this had 
been the pleasantest visit he had ever 
paid. 

The court-martial lasted for several 
days. When it was ended, Yorke deter- 
mined to return by easy marches, stop- 
ping for a few days to shoot on the road, 
the plains round Mustaphabad being 
fairly supplied with game. In this way 
he would kill time till the month’s ab- 
sence of the commissioner and his daugh- 
ter should be completed, every day of 
which had been ticked off as it passed, 
for he felt that life in cantonments would 
be insupportable till their return. Thus 
spinning out the time allowed for his own 
return, he pitched his camp for the last 
day ata village about eight miles from 
Mustaphabad, and walking off his im- 
patience by a long morning and evening 
tramp with his gun through the surround- 
ing country, slept the sound sleep of fa- 
tigue in his little tent, and rode into can- 
tonments early the next morning. 

Spragge was away in the lines at the 
orderly-room when he reached the bun- 
galow; so, calling for tea, and throwing 
off his coat, for the days were now getting 
hot, he sat down in the veranda till his 
chum should return. 

That gentleman soon came into view 
cantering into the compound, his long 
legs upheld at a short distance from the 
ground by his diminutive pony; and af- 
ter bestowing a few cuffs and blessings 
on that animal’s patient attendant for 
some faults of omission and commission, 
greeted his friend in his usual hearty 
manner. 

The first topic of conversation was, of 
course, the amount of Yorke’s bag; next 
followed Yorke’s inquiry what the news 
was. 

“News? there never is any news in 
this blessed place, except that it’s getting 
infernally hot already, which you can 
find out for yourself. A lot of fellows 
have gone off to the hills for six months’ 
leave, and almost all the ladies have 
started ; I should like to have gone off 
myself, but can’t afford it; and now we 
are in for the regular hot-weather dul- 
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ness. Nothing but billiards and. rackets 
left fora fellow to do. But I say, you 
ought to have been here, my boy, to come 
in for the goings-on of my cousin Ted 
while officiating commissioner. He has 
been doirg the big official in tremendous 
style — bachelor parties, ladies’ parties, 
handing in mother Polwheedle to dinner, 
and all the rest of it; hermetically-sealed 
soups and claret-cup poured out like 
water. Ted’s been going it, and no mis- 
take. Pity he’s got such a short tether 
of the office !” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Yorke, trying to 
assume an air of indifference ; “the com- 
missioner is to be back again this week, 
isn’t he?” 

“ Comes back to-morrow, but only for 
a few days, you know; and I think they 
might have given Ted the acting ap- 
pointment.” 

“Acting appointment!” said Yorke, 
starting up, and at once thrown off his 
guard, “ what do you mean ?” 

“Why, bless me!” replied Spragge, 
“you don’t mean to say you haven’t 
heafd the news? Why, it’s been in all 
the papers a week ago. I thought, of 
course, you must have seenit. The com- 
missioner has been very unwell — liver 
gone wrong, I believe—and has _ been 
ordered home sharp, and Colonel Falkland 
is appointed to succeed him.” 

“Colonel Falkland!” cried Yorke, 
feeling suddenly as if something more 
remained to be told. ; 

“ Yes, of course,” answered his friend ; 
“he is engaged to Miss Cunningham, 
you know. They are to be marriedin a 
fortnight.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WHEN Mr. Cunningham lost his young 
wife, which event happened just twenty- 
one years before the time at which this 
history begins, and within a year of his 
marriage, he was left with a little daugh- 
ter on whom the poor mother had 
scarcely time to bestow a parting kiss 
before she died. The friendly wife of a 
brother civilian, who was present on the 
occasion, proposed to carry off the in- 
fant to her house and bring it up for the 
time with her own children; but the 
young widower was averse to parting 
with the charge, and the lady was fain to 
be content with coming over daily to be- 
stow an occasional superintendence on 
his nursery establishment. A still more 
frequent supervision over the child’s wel- 
fare was given by his friend, Lieutenant 
Falkland, who, although he declined the 
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young widower’s proposal that he should ; when just as she was beginning to prattle 
give up his bungalow in cantonments,' freely, and had been advanced to the 
and share the other’s more comfortable | dignity of a seat on a raised chair at her 
house in the civil lines, spent almost as’ father’s breakfast-table, a disruption took 
much time there as if he had been a per-| place of the small commonwealth which 
manent occupant of it. The subaltern' had conducted the government of the 
had plenty of leisure; and his friend’s little Olivia’s household. Falkland was 
servants were never sure during their | appointed to the staff of the army on the 
master’s long absence in court at what frontier, and the good doctor was trans- 
moment they might not receive a visit ferred to another station; while the ad- 
from Falkland, and even if they had been! vent of his successor was heralded by a 
disposed to neglect the child would have | reputation for his power of subduing the 
been prevented by his vigilance. But} strongest constitutions of adults, and a 
indifference to their master’s children is | ‘perfectly ogre-like capacity for the massa- 
not a fault of Indian servants; their|cre of children; such as escaped the 
weakness is rather in the way of too) first onslaught of his calomel, it was ru- 
much petting and indulgence. In the| moured, invariably succumbed to the 
case of a baby, however, there was not} | subsequent treatment. The arrival of 
much room for injudicious kindness ; the | this terrible official caused a general panic 
little Olivia’s wants were sufficiently | min-|in the station. Mrs. Spangle, the wife 
istered to by the stout young mussal-! of the brother civilian already referred 
mdni woman who had been engaged | to, determined to anticipate by a year or 
from a neighbouring village to fulfil the | two the time fixed for the inevitable 
office of wet- -nurse ; and the young civil| home-voyage; and Cunningham, thus 
surgeon of the station, Dr. Mackenzie | left without his friends, accepted her of- 
Maxwell, declared in his daily visits that | | fer to take his little daughter to England 
no child could be better cared for, or | with her own children, to be made over 
more thriving. As the little Olivia grew, on arrival to the charge of his only sis- 
out of babyhood, almost the first person | ter. 
she came to recognize after her nurse} To Mrs. Maitland, Cunningham’s sis- 
and the old bearer who was appointed! ter, who had no children of her own, the 
her special attendant, was the young of-| arrival of her little niece was a very wel- 
ficer ; and the child would hold out her| come event; she soon came to love the 
little arms to greet him as he came up| child as her own, and Olivia found in her 
the avenue of an evening while she was| house a happy home, where even the 
taking her walk in the old man’s arms,}dimmest recollections of India soon 
attended by the nurse and another fe-| faded away. Nor were the father’s let- 
male, while a tall office-messenger with a! ters calculated to recall them. Cunning- 
red belt, brass plate, and gigantic um-| ham did not possess the sort of literary 
brella brought up the rear. ‘Long before | power which alone could have enabled 
she could understand the use of them, | those unacquainted with the scenes 
the self-appointed guardian began to | among which it was spent to realize his 
pour in consignments of toys, which! mode “of life; and, under the feeling that 
soon littered the young civilian’s house ;/his letters had no real interest for the 
Benares lacquered bricks, little wooden reader when they passed beyond mere 
elephants and camels, cups and saucers,| personal topics, his correspondence, 
and tea-equipages ; a swing to be hung | though still affectionate, gradually be- 
up in the veranda; witha ‘rocking-horse | came brief and infrequent. His sister’s 
as large as a Burmah pony. A visitor to/| letters were longer and more regular, for 
Mr. Cunningham's house in those days | all home allusions could be understood 
of a morning would generaily find the; by the parent, and full accounts of his 
same group assembled there: the father | daughter, her health, progress, and occu- 
in an easy-chair smoking his cheroot; | pation, made up an interesting letter ; 
his friend sitting more erect, as became | and as soon as the child was able to 
a man with strict military ideas, and not | write herself, each mail carried a letter 
smoking,—the two watching the child | from her to her unknown father, all to 
and the old bearer on the floor together, | be carefully filed by the Indian exile, and 
engaged in the joint task of erecting a| containing a complete record of prog- 
tower, which, from the number of bricks | ress, beginning with the uncertain ink- 
strewed about the room, promised to as-| tracings over “her aunt’s pencilled out- 
sume the proportions of a very Babel. lines, “and so through the large round- 
Thus passed the child's earliest years, ' hand and short stiff sentences of child- 
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hood and all the various developments of 
girlish hands, to the easy writing and 
ready expression of the accomplished 
young woman. 

When Olivia was about twelve years 
old her uncle died, and his widow was 
shortly afterwards ordered for her health 
to the south of France; and having now 
no ties with England, and finding Conti- 
nental life and climate to her taste, Mrs. 
Maitland had continued from that time to 
reside with her niece in various parts of 
the south of Europe. Meanwhile Cun- 
ningham remained in India; although not 
a brilliant man, his industry, temper, and 
judgment had gained for him a consider- 
able reputation in his service, and when- 
ever he was on the point of taking a fur- 
lough, the transfer to some new employ- 
ment had always happened to prevent his 
doing so; now a neglected district to be 
brought into proper form; nowa newly- 
annexed province to be reduced to cr- 
der,— some Call in the way of preferment 
appealing to his sense of duty and the 
love of distinction, and tempting him to 
stay in the country. Thus year after 
year passed away without the intended 
furlough being taken; till at last, when 
Olivia was arrived at womanhood, and 
the question arose whether instead of 
his going home the daughter should not 
rejoin her father in India, he was invited 
by the government to assume charge of 
the province ceded by the nawab of Mus- 
taphabad, and to introduce the blessings 
of British rule into the districts so long 
misgoverned by that unfortunate prince. 
Such a request could not be refused ; 
and Cunningham, feeling that his daugh- 
ter was more at home with the aunt who 
had been a. mother to her for so many 
years, than she could be with the father 
who had now become little more than a 
name, and being, it must be confessed, 
now quite reconciled to his solitary life, 
had just proposed a scheme for complet- 
ing his new task and eventually retiring 
on the pension which he had now earned 
to join his sister and daughter in Italy, 
when the plan was upset by the news 
that Mrs. Maitland had accepted the of- 
fer of marriage from an Italian noble- 
man. To Cunningham the idea of such 
a connection seemed thoroughly repul- 
sive ; for although the count was reported 
to be unexceptionable in every respect 
save that he was a good deal younger 
than his intended bride, Cunningham’s 
Indian experiences were not calculated 
to remove the insular prejudices of an 
Englishman; and notwithstanding that 
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his sister wrote to him that her marriage © 
should make no difference to Olivia, fer 
that her future husband was equally de- 
sirous with herself that she should con- 
tinue to make her home with them till 
her father returned from India, a sudden 
anxiety now possessed him lest his daugh- 
ter, living ina foreign household, should 
also fall in love with a foreigner and so 
be altogether lost to him. He deter- 
mined, therefore, that she should join him 
for the remainder of his service; and, 
writing to express his decision in terms 
so peremptory as seemed tothe kind aunt 
a poor requital of the many years of lov- 
ing care bestowed on his child; he knew 
scarcely an easy moment till he heard in 
reply that his instructions would be acted 
on at once. Mrs. Maitland and Olivia 
made a speédy visit to England, in order 
that the latter might be placed in charge of 
the wife of a brother civilian returning to 
India; and after a brief interval occupied 
in the preparation of Olivia’s outfit, aunt 
and niece parted at Southampton with 
mutual tears and sorrowings, each to 
enter on a new life. The count had fol- 
lowed his intended bride to London, and 
the marriage was to take place immedi- 
ately after Olivia’s departure, when the 
married pair would return to live in Italy. 
“ Farewell, my darling child!” she said, 
folding her niece to her breast in the 
little cabin of the steamer as it lay on the | 
parting morning alongside of the quay in 
Southampton Docks ; “ farewell, and for- 
ever! even if you don’t marry in India, 
your father will never let you come to me 
again.” Olivia could only reply through 
her tears by returning the embrace; nor 
was there time for further words, for just 
at that moment rang the warning-bell, 
summoning those who were not passen- 
gers to leave the vessel. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
IN A STUDIO. 


BY W. W. STORY. 


Belton. 1 HAVE been thinking of our 
conversation the other day * about pic- 
tures and statues, and the enormous prices 
they brought in ancient days, and I have 
come to the conclusion that I ought to 
imitate them in their generosity. So I 
have come over here to offer you two mil- 
lions of sesterces for that work you are 
engaged upon. Now I have said this, I 


* See Livinc Acz, No. 1625. 
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feel as if a burden were lifted from my 
mind. I hope you do not think the price 
too small. 

Mallett. 1 am exceedingly obliged to 
you for your offer; but I no longer sell 
my works. Having amassed a fortune of 
three billiards (I suppose that is the next 
sum above milliards), it suffices for my 
small wants ; and I now give my works 
away, and I mean to present this to you, 
if you will accept it. 

Belton. | am delighted to accept it— 
and I shall put it in charge of my valet 
Charles, making him responsible for it 
with his life. That is the sure way, I 
think. I desire to do the right thing in 
the old way —“ Stare super antiguas 
vias.” 

Mallett. Your offer reminds me of a 
story my father used to tell of an inci- 
dent that happened to him in his early 
practice of the law. An eccentric old 
gentlemen of his acquaintance called 
upon him one day, and asked him to 
draw upa willforhim. “Certainly,” said 
my father; “explain to me how you wish 
to dispose of your property, and I will 
make a note of your wishes, and put them 
into regular form.” So the old gentle- 
man began : “TI wish to give a hundred 
thousand dollars to my old friend Alex- 
ander Tomkins. Poor man, he is not 


very well off in worldly fortunes ; ; but he 
is an excellent person, and I think this 
sum would make him comfortable for 


life. Please note that down. Then an- 
other hundred thousand to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Jones. I was in love with her once, 
but she married Jones, and Jones has 
left her poor. Then there is young 
Maulstick. He is showing a good deal 
of talent — but he is suffering from the 
‘ves anguste domi’ —married a poor, 
pretty girl —the old story. Put him 
down at fifty thousand. And put down 
fifty thousand to the hospital of decayed 
gentlewomen. It is an excellent institu- 
tion.” My father paused, and looking up, 
said: “I am delighted to see by these 
dispositions of your property that you are 
sorich. I had no idea that you possessed 
such a fortune.” “ Fortune?” said the 
old gentleman ; “God bless you, I have 
no fortune! Iamapoorman.” “ Poor?” 
said my father ; “why, you have already 
disposed to strangers of three hundred 
thousand, and as I suppose you mean to 
leave your family at least an equal 
amount, I should scarcely call you a poor 
man.” ‘“Biess your soul,” said the old 
gentleman, “my whole worldly posses- 
sions would not amount to one-tenth of 
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the sums I have named, but I put them 
down in my will to show what I would do 
if I had such a fortune. I wish to show 
my good-will to all those friends.” 

Belton. That is precisely my case. 
Excellent old man! I wish I had known 
him. Do you know it reminds me of the 
will of one of the great men of America, 
who died not many years ago. He had, 
as he said, lived like a gentleman all his 
life — meaning, of course, that he had 
spent all he could get and considerably 
more, and was head over ears in debt ; 
but, like this old gentleman of whom you 
spoke, he made a will disposing of large 
sums just as if he had them, and leaving 
his real estate, which was mortgaged to 
the full value, to his heirs, remarking 
coolly that “means would be found to 
carry his intentions into effect.” 

Mallett. Ay, 1 remember the fact very 
well, and I remember also that means 
were found, and that a large sum was 
raised by publ c subscription , to pay off 
his debts and carry his intentions into 
effect. I wonder if the public would do 
that for us ? 

Belton. Immediately after his death a 
statue was proposed to be erected to 
him, and in view of the debts he owed, 
Outis suggested that it should be cast in 
brass from the @re alieno he left. 

Mallett. Bravo! And I believe it was 
the same person who remarked on hear- 
ing that this same great personage had 
paid the debt of nature, “‘ Thank God! 
It is the only debt I ever knew him pay.” 

Belton. Do you know that all these fig- 
ures and sums and prices in yesterday’s 
talk got sointo my head that they pirouet- 
ted through it all night long in a mad tan- 
gled way, and when I got up this morn- 
ing, I felt as if I too was a millionaire. 
“Anche io son pittore!” 1 cried; and 
added, “ ¢ millionario.” 

Mallett. 1 hope I did not bore you, 
but the fact is I “lisped in numbers, for 
the numbers came.” 

Belton. On the whole, on serious reflec- 
tion, I begin to think you invented it all. 
“T am not good at these numbers,” as 
Hamlet says, and I hali suspect you were 
amusing yourself at myexpense. I don’t 
think I quite understand millions; but 
when it comes to milliards, I lose my 
mind. That is, I suppose, one reason 
why French sums in the large distress 
me. Simply to call their public debt x, 
representing the unknown quantity, is to 
me quite as definite as to call it so many 
milliards. 

Mallett. It is an absurd currency. 
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You might as well talk of large sums in 
centimes as in francs. The denomina- 
tor is too low for anything but small 
sums, and, in fact, is too low to reckon 
even common fortunes, much less any 
large transactions of banking or com- 
merce. 

Belton. Ah! but it sounds so big. It 
does not seem much to have ten thou- 
sand pounds sterling. That is too easily 
grasped, too definite; but two hundred 
and fifty thousand francs begins to sound 
like something, and twenty-five millions 
of centimes makes one rich at once. 
The French like to talk big and so it 
suits them. 

Mallett. Their currency would be good 
if the names alone were changed, leaving 
the coins as they are. Instead of talking 
of centimes and francs, if they would 
say sous and écus, their money would be 
simpler and more fitted to the prices and 
expenses of to-day. The currency is 
just as decimal with the sous and the 
five-franc piece as with the centime and 
the franc, and by making the gold napo- 
leon 25 fr. they would equalize it with the 
pound sterling of England and the half- 
eagle of America. The present decimal 
in France is not only a sham in itself — 
for the centime is almost an unused coin 


—but you always have three figures in- 
stead of two in reckoning small sums, 3 
fr. 25 to add to 4 fr. 45 instead of 65 sous 
to add to 49. So that with these small 
sums one is always obliged to make the 


addition on paper, and to pay in sous 
what is charged in centimes. 

Belton. For heaven’s sake let us talk 
no more about money! It gives me a 
feeling of oppression and indigestion. 

Mallett. Agreed, with all my heart. 

Belton. \t is this cursed greed of 
money, “auri sacra fames,” that corrupts 
art and makes it a business —a commer- 
cial operation — or at least degrades it to 
atrade. Unless a man love and practise 
art for its own sake, and from pure love 
of it, he will never make a great artist. 
Art is a jealous mistress: she will have 
an undivided affection and devotion, or 
she will hide her face and refuse her 
favours. But with art nowit is as it is 
with matrimony; as marriages are made 
for money and not for love—the great 
question being not of affection but of inter- 
est — so art is embraced as a profession,or 
practised at least for what it brings in 
money. 

Mallett. Yes, the moment art becomes 
a business it is degraded. It should be 
worshipped as a divinity, pursued purely 
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from love, followed from enthusiasm, 
wooed with one’s whole heart, desired as 
an end, not.as a means. It is as impose 
sible to worship art and mammon togeth- 
er as God and mammon. It demands all 
one’s soul, and heart, and intellect — ay, 
and even that is too little. To gain en- 
trance to ‘the ideal regions to which it 
ever points one must surrender one’s self. 
wholly to its guidance and inspiration, 
strain all one’s faculties, give all one’s 
life. The best that we can géve is but 
little, but the rewards are great. Follow- 
ing art in such spirit it refines and ideal- 
izes the world about us, lifts us into re- 
gions of delight above the low bases of ma- 
terial existence, and gives to the common 
daily facts of life a new interest and a 
transfigured beauty. To the artist every- 
thing is picture, and poetry, and colour, 
and feeling. To the farmer it is so much 
corn and potatoes, and so many pounds 
in pocket. Each reaps his own harvest. 
Nature gives us what we seek, and reflects 
back to us what we are. Everything de- 
ends on the spirit with which we ap- 
proach it; we can only find what we 
bring; the key to all secrets we must 
carry in ourselves. 

Belton. You remind me of am incident 
which happened to a friend of mine, a 
charming companion and a true poet. 
He was returning home one magnificent 
moonlight night in early summer along a 
country road, his spirit filled with the 
mysterious charm and beauty of the 
scene, and his vague thoughts wandering 
in an ideal haze of half-dreaming, when 
he heard the rattle of a cart slowly creak- 
ing along the road. Looking up he rec- 
ognized the butcher of the village, and as 
he passed he greeted him with, “Good. 
evening, B.” — adding, out of the fulness 
of his heart — “ what an exquisite night !” 
“Yes,” was the butcher’s answer; “ fine 
night for slaughter.” That was his notion 
of all the beauty that surrounded him. 
He was dreaming of fat bullocks and the 
business of his trade. The world to him 
was a slaughter-house. 

Mallett. Precisely. Never to him did 
“jocund day stand tiptoe on the misty 
mountain-tops,” nor did the moonlight 
sleep on any bank. That needed Shake- 
speare. 

Belton. Oh, but Shakespeare knew him 
too, and all his class, for he knew every- 
body. The moonlight awoke a scarcely 
higher sense of beauty in Bottom, or in 
Bardolph, Gadshill, Poins, and Peto. It 
was to the latter a fine night to take 
purses. The gravedigger in Hamlet had 
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no feeling of his business — “he sang at' times it is only a single phrase with which 
grave-digging,” and knocked about the! he gives you a character. He draws him 


mazard of Yorick recklessly with his 
spade. And Mr. Justice Shallow mixed up 
his score of ewes at Stamford fair with 
his casual regret over old Double’s death. 
Shakespeare well knew that every “na- 
ture is subdued to what it works in, like 
a dyer’s hand.” 

Mallett. “ Certain, ’tis certain ; as very 
sure, very sure: death, the Psalmist 
saith, is certain toall; allshalldie. How 
a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair ?’ 

Belton. “Truly, cousin, I was not 
there.” 

Mallett. “Death is certain. Is old 
Double of your town living yet ?” 

Belton. “ Dead, sir.” 

Mallett. “Jesu! Jesu! dead!—he 
drew a good bow ! —and dead !—he shot 
a fine shot. John o’ Gaunt loved him 
well, and betted much money on his head. 
Dead !—he would have clapped i’ the clout 
at twelve-score; and carried you a fore- 
hand shaft at fourteen andefourteen and a 
half, that it would have done a man’s heart 
good tosee. Howascore of ewes now?” 

Belton. “ Thereafter as they be ; ascore 
of good ewes may be worth ten pounds ?” 

Mallett. “And is old Double dead ?” 

Belton. Can anything be more masterly 
than that?— more absolutely true to na- 
ture ? 

Mallett. Nothing. But Shallow is 
equally aimirable thoughout. Nothing can 
be more wonderful in colour and drawing 
than his portrait. There is not a touch 
that is not like life. I should like to 
quote every word of his, if I had time — 
or better, to sit in his arbour, and eat a 
last year’s pippin of his own graffing, with 

a dish of carraways, and so forth. 

Belton. Barren, barren, barren — beg- 
gars all, Sir John. 

Mallett. What a wonderful man Shake- 
speare was !—and what an artist! All 
things turned to poetry in his mind — 
the commonest as well as the rarest. Na- 
ture seemed to deny him nothing. Speak- 
ing in an artistic sense, I know not which 
most to wonder at, his colossal power of 
passion —as in Lear and Othello — his 
immense humour, as in Falstaff and Bot- 
tom — or his fizesse and felicity of touch 
in characters of mere nonsense and trivi- 
ality—such as Slender. All his fools 
are different and individual, and so are 

his cowards. Compare for an instant 

Parolles and Faistaff—both cowards — 

but how utterly unlike! Again, see the 


with a line. 
speaks twice, and not twenty words ; but 
there he is, as real as if he had talked an 
hour. 
anon, sir!” and so are Feeble, and Bull- 
calf, and Davy. 
Davy, but how perfectly drawn he is in 
those few strokes ! 
riers in the innyard at Rochester a whit 


Starveling the tailor only 


So is Francis, with his “ Anon, 
There is not much of 
Nor are the two car- 


ess vigorous and vivid. His little per- 


sons are wonderful, and in his great 
characters he rises toa height of power 
and passion which has never been ap- 
proached. The greater the occasion the 
greater the power. 


And with what art is 


talldone! Think of the scene between 


Othello and Iago, when that consummate 
villain first fans in him the flames of jeal- 
ousy. What nature, what truth, what art! 
You see the little flickering flame growing 
and growing till it bursts forth at last into 
a fierce conflagration of wild ungovern- 
able rage. 
have dared to put into Othello’s mouth 
such words as “ Not a jot—not a jot,” 
that cover such a depth of emotion —or 
m 
ton”? 


Would any one but him ever 


ake Lear say, “I prithee undo this but- 


Belton. You call him an artist, and you 
praise him for his art. Is it not strange 
that ¢ha¢t was the very quality in which 
he apparently thought that he was de- 
ficient, and which his contemporaries de- 
nied him? They praised him for his 
natural spirit and vivacity — for his un- 
trained genius, and for his sweetness and 
gentleness ; but in his art they held him 
to be inferior to Ben Jonson. Even 
Milton unworthily speaks of him as “ Na- 
ture’s darling child, who warbles forth 
his wood-notes wild.” 

Mallett. \t.is a great mistake, however, 
to suppose that his contemporaries did 
not set a high value on his dramatic 
works. Ben Jonson’s verses prefixed to 
the folio of 1623 are noble verses, and 
worthy their great theme. Yet undoubt- 
edly he was too near his age then to 
have his greatness fitly guaged. One 
must have distance to estimate the com- 
parative height of mountains. It is only 
when you are far away that you see the 
lofty peaks towering far above tie smaller 
ones which looked when near them al- 
most of the same height, or perhaps even 
higher. 

Belton. No doubt. And to his con- 
temporaries, the learned Ben seemed a 





superstitious cowardice of Macbeth. How 
entirely newa note is here struck! Some- 


greater artist than Shakespeare, with his 
small Latin and less Greek. Ben had 
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less facility in their estimation — fewer 
natural gifts — but better intellectual 
training, and more art. His characters 
were more academic; his plays more by 
—_ and plumb; his diction more artifi- 
cial. 

Mallett. But he did not fill the house 
as Shakespeare did, which plainly shows 
the popularity he had with the public. 
They better liked his humour than Ben’s 
humours, and his passion than Ben’s 
stateliness, and “that’s the humour of 
it,” as Pistol says. 

Belton. But even as adramatist Shake- 
speare seems to have thought himself in 
the second rank. He was utterly with- 
out vanity, and almost, it would seem, 
without ambition. I suppose he wrote 
his plays with such ease, his whole soul 
and heart being on fire with them, so to 
speak, that he counted them as little. No 
doubt he did pride himself on his poems, 
his “sugared sonnets,” for he took great 
pains with them, and looked over them, 
and saw that they were correctly printed, 
and perhaps supposed he should be 
known to posterity, if known at all, 
chiefly by them; while it is certain that 
he took no care of his plays, or at least 
never collected them, and not only never 
printed them himself, but allowed them 
to be surreptitiously printed, and with 
every sort of blunder and incorrectness. 
Had he estimated them very highly, it 
seems impossible that, after his retire- 
ment to Stratford-on-Avon, he should 
not have done so. But we have his own 
evidence as, to what he thought of his 
works in one of his sonnets, in which he 
says — 

When in disgrace with fortune and men’s 
eyes, 

I all alone beweep my out-cast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless 
crics 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends 

possessed, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least, etc. 


Think of it — “desiring this man’s art 
and that man’s scope,” he whose art and 
scope were so wonderful. Well, whose 
art was it that he desired? Plainly Ben 
Jonson’s, who arrogated the particular 
quality to himself of artist, and consid- 
ered himself in this respect superior to 
all other writers of his time, and whose 
language in regard to Shakespeare shows 
that, much as he admired his natural 
genius, he thought he did little justice to 
? 
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it through his carelessness in writing. 
So, as persistent and swelling men are 
often taken by their contemporaries at 
their own estimation, Shakespeare as 
well as all the public accepted Ben Jon- 
son as the head man of his day in dra- 
matic literature. 

Mallett. It seems astonishing to us. 
For after all, Ben Jonson does not in our 
estimation stand even next to Shake- 
speare. His humours seem strained, his 
stateliness is somewhat pedantic, and his 
comedy rather cut and dried. 

Belton. But listen to Shakespeare 
en and hear his regrets about him- 
self : — 


Alas! ’tis true I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is 
most dear. 


And again in the succeeding sonnet: — 


O for my sake do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means, which public manners 
breed. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a 
brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 


And still further : — 


Your love and pity doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamp’d upon my 
brow ; 
For what care I who calls me well or ill ? 


Mallett. There is no doubt from his 
sonnets that he sometimes took sad 
views of life and of himself, but he did 
not, I fancy, long continue in that state. 
I have no doubt, too, that he estimated 
very highly the art of Ben Jonson and 
his cumbrous learning, and it would 
seem that in some measure at least he 
was influenced by him to use broken 
lines in his later blank verse to a very 
large extent. But the person who most 
influenced him in style as well as in 
method was a much greater man than 
Ben Jonson, and, in my opinion, the 
greatest of all the old dramatists after 
Shakespeare himself, and that was Chris- 
topher Mariowe. I found my judgment, 
indeed, not so much on what he accom- 
plished, as for the immense promise it 
contained; but what he accomplished 
was most remarkable. It was he who 
gave the grand rhythmic flow to English 
blank verse and built the mighty line be- 
fore Shakespeare. For mere versifica- 
tion there is almost nothing of that 
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period that can be placed beside some 
passages — as, for instance, the opening 
scene in his “ Jew of Malta.” The play | 
offends good taste and is full of horrors. 
The Jew is the old Jew of the day, exag- 

erated and somewhat grotesque even in 

is crimes; but there is a great poet at 
work in it all. Shakespeare, I doubt not, 
knew every word by heart; and in the 
opening scene of the “ Merchant of Ven- 
ice” one can feel that the sound of its 
verse was in the ear of Shakespeare con- 
stantly. But what astride he made be- 
yond it in the conduct and character of 
the play! Nothing shows Shakespeare’s 
superiority of genius to all his contempo- 
raries and predecessors than the use he 
made of materials already existing. Still, 
he owed a great deal to Marlowe, at least 
im the form of his versification, as well 
as in the method of his historical plays. 
Take, for instance, the opening passages 
of Marlowe’s “Jew of Malta,” and com- 
pare it with the writing of any other 
dramatist, and you will find it quite dif- 
ferent in style from anything that pre- 
ceded it; but in its versification there is 
a strong resemblance to that of the 
“Merchant of Venice.” Thus, Marlowe 
in the “ Jew of Malta” says — 


This is the ware wherein consists my wealth ; 

And thus methinks should men of judgment 
frame 

Their means of traffic from the vulgar trade, 

And, as their wealth increaseth, so enclose 

Infinite riches in a little room. 

But now how stands the wind ? 

Into what corner peers my halcyon’s bill ? 

Ha! to the east? yes. See how stand the 
vanes — 

East and by south: why, then, I hope my 
ships 

Are gotten up by Nilus’ winding banks ; 

Mine argosies from Alexandaia, 

Loaden with spice and silks, now under sail, 

Are smoothly gliding down by Candyshore, 

To Malta, through the Mediterranean Sea. 


I cannot but think that Salarino, in the 
first scene of the ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice,” 
remembered these “argosies laden with 
spice and silks,” when he spoke of Anto- 
nio’s “argosies with portly sail,” and 
thought of “dangerous rocks ” — 


Which, touching but my gentle vessel’s side, 
*Twould scatter all the spices on the stream ; 
Enrobe the roaring waters with the silks, etc. 


So, too, compare these two passages. 
’ 
Barabas, Marlowe’s Jew, says: 


Thus trolls our fortune in by iand and sea, 





And thus are we on every side enriched : 
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These are the blessings promised to the Jews, 
And herein was oid Abraham’s happiness : 
What more may heaven do for earthly man 
Than thus to pour out plenty in their laps? 


Shylock. — This was a way to thrive, and he 
was blest, 

And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 

Ant.— This was a venture, sir, that Jacob 
served for ; 

A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 

But swayed and fashioned by the hand of 
heaven, 


Or take these — 


Barabas. — Well, then, my lord, say, are you 
satisfied ? 

You have my goods, my money, and my 
wealth, 

My ships, my store, my all that I enjoyed, 

And, having all, you can request no more, 

Unless your unrelenting flinty hearts 

Suppress all pity in your stony breasts, 

And now shall move you to bereave my life ; 

You have my wealth, the labour of my life, 

The comfort of mine age, my children’s hope. 

Governor.— Content thee, Barabas, thou hast 
naught but right. 


And then hear 


Shylock. — Nay, take my life and all, pardon 
not that : 
You take my house, when you do take the 


rop 

That doth sustain my house ; you take my life, 

When you do.take the means whereby I live. 

Portia. — Art thou contented, Jew ? what dost 
thou say? 


Again, Barabas says : — 


I learned in Florence how to kiss my hand, 
Heave up my shoulders when they call me 


og, 
And duck as low as any bare-foot friar ; 
Hoping to see them slain upon a stall, 
Or else be gathered for in our synagogue, 
That, when the offering-basin comes to me, 
Even for charity I may spit into it. 


Shylock says — 


Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe.* 

You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. . . . 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 

With bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness 

Say this—Fair sir, you spit on me on 
Wednesday last ; 

You spurned me such a day, another time 

You called me dog? 


Is it not plain that Shakespeare, in writ- 
ing this, had Marlowe’s play in his ear 
and mind? You have, beside the general 


* “ For through our sufferance of your hateful lives,” 
says Marlowe. ' 
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resemblance of rhythm, such correspond- 
ing-phrases as “ duck as low,” and “shall 
I bend low,” “heave up my shoulders,” 
“with a silent shrug,” “they called me 
dog,” “ you called me dog ;” and the spit- 
ting as an indication of scorn : as for the 
rhythm, one passage reads after the other 
with scarce a break of movement. Or 
compare, again, “his daughter and his 
ducats” of Shylock, with “oh girl, oh 
gold,” of Barabas. But take another 
passage of a later date from Marlowe’s 
“Edward II.,” and a grand passage too, 
worthy of Shakespeare. Edward says-— 


The griefs of private men are soon allayed, 

But not of kings. The forest deer being 
struck 

Runs to a herb that closes up the wounds. 

But when the imperial lion’s flesh is gored, 

He rends and tears it with his wrathful paw: 

And highly scorning that the lowly earth 

Should drink his blood, mounts upward to 
the air. 

And so it fares with me, whose dauntless 
mind 

The ambitious Mortimer would seek to curb. 


Compare in “ Henry VI.” (act v. sc. 6) — 


What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground? I thought it would have 
mounted. 


Or from “ Richard II.” (act v. sc. 1) — 


The lion, dying, thrusteth forth his paw 
And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with 
rage. 


Or again, in Richard’s death — 


Exton, thy fierce hand 
Hath with the king’s blood stained the king’s 
own land. 
Mount, mount, my soul. Thy seat is up on 
high 
While my gross flesh sinks downward here to 
die. 


Or again, compare the rhythm of such 
passages as these, and I think you must 
feel how strongly influenced in his versi- 
fication Shakespeare was by Marlowe. 
In “Faust” Helen appears, and he 
says — 


Was this the face that launched a thousand 
ships, 

And fires the topmost towers of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 

Oh! thou art fairer than the evening air 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 

Brighter thou art than flaming Jupiter 

When he appeared to hapless Semele. 


Romeo says — 


Oh speak again, bright angel, for thou art . 
As glorious to the night, being o’er my head, 
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As is the wingéd messenger of heaven 

Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 

Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 


Are they not apparently out of the same 
mint? Or again, compare Marlowe’s 
Edward with Shakespeare’s Romeo in 
these two passages : — 


Romeo. — Gallop apace, ye fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Phoebus’ lodging. Such a waggoner 
As Phaeton wou!d whip you to the west, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 


Edward.—Gallop apace, bright Phebus, 
through the sky, 

And dusky night, in rusty iron car, 

Between you both shorten the time, I pray, 

That I may see that most desired day. 


But to leave this question, which might 
be illustrated very much farther until it 
got to be a bore, have you read Marlowe’s 
translation of Lucan ? 

Belton. Yes, and it is wonderful. Lu- 
can in his hands becomes a poet such as 
he never was in his native tongue. Take, 
for instance, this extraordinary passage — 


Strange sights appeared —the angry threat- 
ening gods 

Filled both the earth and seas with prodigies. 

Great store of strange and unknown things 
were seen 

Wandering about the north, and rings of fire 

Fly in the air, and dreadful braided stars, ~ 

And comets that presage the fall of kingdonas. 

The flattering sky glittered in often flames, 

And sundry fiery meteors blazed in heaven 

Now — Jong, now like a spreading 
torch. 

Lightning in silence stole forth without clouds. 

The earth went off her hinges; and the Alps 

Shook the old snow from off their trembling 
caps. 


Mallett. That certainly is very fine. 
Still, in my opinion, the greatest of his 


plays is his last, the “Edward II,” 
which Shakespeare to a certain extent 
imitated in his “Richard II.” The last 
scene of the death of the king in Berke- 
ley Castle is masterly —at once simple, 
powerful, natural, and passionate — and 
loses nothing in comparison with the 
death of Richard. It led the way to 
those great historical plays of Shake- 
speare, and placed dramatic history on a 
new and higher plane than it ever before 
had occupied. Have you a copy of Mar- 
lowe here? If you have, pray let me 
— you this scene, if you are not already 
tired, 
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Belton. Yes, here is a copy; and pray 
read me that scene. 

Mallett. Lightborn is sent to murder 
Edward, while Matrevis and Gurney 
await outside. 


Lightborn. — Foh ! here’s a place indeed, with 
all my heart ! 

Edward. — Who’s there ? what light is that? 
wherefore com’st thou? 

Light. — To comfort you, and bring you joyful 
news. 

E£dw.— Small comfort finds poor Edward in 
thy looks. 

Villain, I know thou com’st to murder me. 

Light. — To murder you, my most gracious 
lord ! 

Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 

The queen sent me to see how you were used, 

For she relents at this your misery. 

And what eyes can refrain from shedding 
tears 

To see a king in this most piteous state? 

£dw.— Weep’st thou already ? list awhile to 


me, 

And then thy heart, were it as Gurney’s is, 

Or as Matrevis’, hewn from the Caucasus, 

Yet will it melt ere I have done my tale. 

This dungeon where they keep me.is the sink 

Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 

Light. — Oh villains ! 

Edw. — And there, in mire and puddle, have 
I stood 

This ten days’ space ; and lest that I should 
sleep, 

One plays continually upon a drum. 

They give me bread and water, being a king — 

So that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 

My mind’s distempered, and my _body’s 
numbed 

And whether I have limbs or no, I know not. 

Oh would my blood dropped out from every 
vein 

As doth this water from my tattered robes ! 

Tell Isabel, the queen, I looked not thus, 

When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 

And there unhorsed the Duke of Claremont. 

Light. —Oh, speak no more, my lord! this 
breaks my heart. 

Lie on this bed and rest thyself awhile. 

Edw.— These looks of thine can harbour 
nought but death ! 

I see my tragedy written on thy brows. 

Yet stay awhile — forbear thy bloody hand, 

And, let me see the stroke before it comes, 

That even then when I shall lose my life, 

My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 

Light.— What means your highness to mis- 
trust me thus ? 

Edw. — What mean’st thou to dissemble with 
me thus? 

Light. — These hands were never stained with 
innocent blood, 

Nor shall they now be tainted with a king’s. 

Edw. — Forgive my thought for having such 
a thought. 

One jewel have I left; receive thou this. 

Still fear I, and I know not what’s the cause, 
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But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 

Oh! if thou harbour’st murder in thy heart, 

Let this gift change thy mind, and save thy 
soul! 

Know that I am a king: oh! at that name 

I feel a hell of grief. Where is my crown? 

Gone; gone, —and I remain. 

Light. — You're over-watched, my lord ; lie 
down and rest. 

EZdw.— But that grief keeps me waking, I 
should sleep ; 

But not these ten days have these eyelids 
closed. 

Now as I speak they fall, and yet with fear 

Open again. Oh! wherefore sit’st thou here ? 

Light. a = you mistrust me, I’ll begone, my 
ord, 

£dw.— No! no! for if thou mean’st to mur- 
der me, 

Thou wilt return again ; and therefore stay. 

Light. — He sleeps. 

Edw.— Oh, let me not die yet. 
awhile. 

Light. — How now, my lord ? 

L£dw. — Something still buzzeth in my ears, 

And tells me, if I sleep, I never wake. 

This fear is that which makes me tremble 


Oh stay 


thus ; 
And therefore tell me, wherefore art thou 


come? 
Light. —To rid thee of thy life. Matrevis, 
come. 
Edw.— 1 am too weak and feeble to resist. 
Assist me, sweet God, and receive my soul. 


Belton. Certainly that is a very power- 
ful scene. 

Mallett. When one thinks that that 
was written before Marlowe was twenty- 
eight years of age, and probably before 
any play of Shakespeare — unless, per- 
haps, his very earliest —we may realize 
what we have lost by his early death. 
After all, the promise of Marlowe was as 
great as that of Shakespeare. And had 
Shakespeare died at the same age, there 
would have been little difference between 
them. But Marlowe was only just gath- 
ering together his powers, and learning 
to guide them steadily to great ends, 
when death overtook him, and in so ig- 
nominious a manner as to make our grief 
for his loss still greater. Nothing in all 
his life became him so little as his leav- 
ing it, if tradition be true. 

Belton. He was, if I recollect right, 
killed in a drunken tavern-brawl, when 
he was only twenty-eight years old. And 
all the great works that he might have 
written were lost to us forever. Suppose 
we had lost Shakespeare at this age ? 

Mallett. 1 cannot suppose it. There 
is no other life we could not better blot 
out in all English history. Other losses 
might have been repaired, but his never. 
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He holds together all our literature. Our 
language is embedded in his works ; we 
speak Shakespeare, even when we know 
it not. 

Belton. Youremind me of a story I 
heard the other day of an English swell, 
whose education, whatever it might have 
been in Greek and Latin (as much per- 
haps as Shakespeare’s according to Ben 
Jonson’s sneer), was not liberally en- 
dowed with English literature. Some of 
his friends persuaded him to go and hear 
“Hamlet,” which was then playing in 
London. On his return he was asked 
how he liked it, and he said, “ Very nice, 
very nice, but awfully full of quotations.” 

Mallett. Faith! I don’t wonder he 
thought so. It wasa very honest criti- 
cism. But think what a hold Shake- 
speare has upon all our life and language, 
when such a story is possible even in 
jest. I sometimes wonder if a play of 
Shakespeare should now be discovered 
quite equal to his best, and published 
anonymously, what effect it would pro- 
duce. Do you think that the critics 
would accept it ? 

Belton. Who can say? Of course they 
would find it full of defects, and wanting 
utterly in originality ; but they might pat 
it on the head, and patronize it. 


Mallett. In my native town some years 
ago there was a man poorly educated, and 


utterly ignorant of Shakespeare. Don’t 
smile. There are a great many quite as 
ignorant of his works, who talk a great 
deal about him, and use his name con- 
stantly. But this man was not familiar 
even with his name, or at all events did 
not know that he was not still living. 

Belton. Well, so he is. 

Mallett. True, but not in that sense. 
Well, it happened that at the time of 
which I speak Dickens was publishing 
his novels in parts; and an edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays also was coming out 
in numbers, and my friend (every man is 
my friend who likes Shakespeare) took in 
both, thinking them contemporaneous 
writers. One day he went to the pub- 
lishers, and in rather an excited tone said, 
“When is the next number of Shake- 
speare coming out?” “Not for a fort- 
night,” was the answer. “Well, he re- 
plied, “I wish you’d be ina hurry about 
it — I’m tired of waiting. You see you’ve 
left me in a most interesting Jart in the 
middle of ‘ Othello ;* and I want to know 


how the whole thing ends. So hurry up, “ Macbeth.” 


the thing as fast as you can.” 
Belton. An honest admirer —a thou- 
sand times more honest than many a one 
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who praises with his lips. This was a 
real interest. I wish I could read 
“ Othello” for the first time. 

Mallett. Oh no, you don’t. 
be too great a loss. 

Belton. True: I take it back. 
said so. 

Mallett. It provokes me to be told, as I 
am constantly told, that the Germans ap- 
preciate Shakespeare more than the Eng- 
lish, and that they have taught us of late 
truly toestimate him. I am sick of hear- 
ing of Schlegel and Goethe and the rest, 
and what they say. We might just as 
well tell the Italians that we English 
understand Dante better than they do. 
Some of the German criticism on Shake- 
speare is as bad as Voltaire’s. Dr. Rod- 
erick Benedix, himself a dramatist, has 
perhaps even surpassed him. He thinks 
that none of Shakespeare’s creations are 
equal to many by the German play-writ- 
ers, as for instance to Lessing’s Na- 
than the Wise, or Schiller’s Karl Moor, 
Wallenstein, and Philip II. But the 
very best of their criticism is not worth 
much. Even Goethe’s “Analysis of 
Hamlet,” much as it has been praised, 
seems very poor to me —not to be men- 
tioned for insight and sympathetic sense, 
with, for instance, Lamb, Coleridge, or 
Hazlitt. The single phrase of Hazlitt — 
“We are all of us Hamlet,” is worth all 
that Goethe and Schlegel ever wrote. 
Not that I count for much the English 
criticism on Shakespeare, which is very 
traditional for the most part, and greatly 
overshadowed by stage influences. For 
instance, Macbeth and Lady Macbeth are 
one thing in Shakespeare, and quite an- 
other thing in the public mind, where 
they take the form and shape of Mrs, 
Siddons and the Kembles. But the Ger- 
mans have the vice of anatomizing Shake- 
speare, and laying him out into parts and 
pieces, and admiring the worst as much 
as the best. They find admirable reasons 
to show that the notoriously ungenuine 
parts of his plays are as admirable as the 
others. When they once go in to praise, 
they praise everything. They select 
“ Cymbeline ” for public performance at 
his anniversary, as one of his great plays, 
and admire it throughout, the interpo- 
lated passages as much as the genuine 
ones. 

Nothing can be more absurd in many 
respects than Biirger’s translation of 
Poet though he was, he 
seems to have lost all sense of poetry or 
reason in this translation, in which, ina 
fact, he so ludicrously travesties the orig- 


That would 


I never 
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inal, that one cannot but smile at the 
absurdities he introduces. The fact is 


that Biirger, who was a very vain man, 
thought himself far superior to Shake- 
speare, and kindly assisted him, and eked 
Think of this 


out his shortcomings. 
opening in Macbeth : — 


Soldier. Hold ! not in such a hurry, good sir. 
Guard. Now, then? ; 
Sold. I prithee, what is it you will tell the 


king? 
, That the battle is won. 
Sold. But I have been lying. 5; 
Guard. Lying rascal! Then thou art in- 
deed with thy wounds a desperate joker. 


This is a literal translation of one of Biir- 
ger’s improvements to Shakespeare. 

Belton. You must be joking. 

Mallett. Neither I nor Birger. This 
was his notion of Shakespeare. Schlegel 
was far better than this ; but Schlegel was 
not original in his views, and took nearly 
all his notions from Coleridge ; and as 
for Tieck, he was ready to think anything 
was by Shakespeare — even “ Fair Em” 
and the “ Tyrant” of Massinger ; and he 
also thought Shakespeare wrote Greene’s 
“ Friar Bacon,” and the “ Prince of Wake- 
field,” and “ Locrine,” and “ The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton,” and many others. 
In fact, take the German criticism on 
Shakespeare for all in all, it seems to me 
to be very commonplace. Itis vehement 
and indiscriminate in its praise as in its 
blame, without any true critical sense. 

Belton. \t is the same in their criticism 
of art. Look, for instance, at Goethe’s 
critique on the Laocoon. 

Mallett. You mean Lessing’s ? 

Belton. No, I mean Goethe’s— Les- 
sing’s is quite another affair. He has 
written a most elaborate criticism on this 

roup, in which he finds everything per- 

ect, everything done in the highest spirit, 
with the clearest intelligence and insight, 
and with a perfection of execution as 
great as the conception is wonderful. 
The ancient Greeks are the greatest 
sculptors, and this is the greatest of their 
works, and without a single defect. In 
fact it is a cut-and-dried panegyric, by a 
man who had no knowledge of his sub- 
ject, who was determined to find that 
whatever is, is right, and whose enthusi- 
asm is all literary and second-hand. We 
are told to admire, with upraised hands, 
the defects, as much as the merits. It 


was a subtle and exquisite thought to: 


make the serpent, while he crushed the 
group with his folds, also bite the most 
sensitive part of the father, and so make 
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him shrink away; and it is no matter at 
all that the serpent who crushes does not 
bite. It was an admirable conception to 
make the sons two little fully-developed 
men, one-third the size of their father, 
instead of children, The restored parts 
are admirable also, and there is here a 
good deal of feeble philosophizing and 
artistic metaphysics to round the whole, 
Mallett. You are very hard on Goethe, 
Belton. 1 knowl am. I suppose I fee] 
as the ancient Athenian did about Aris. 
tides: I cannot bear to hear him called 
the artist, any more than he to hear the 
great statesman called the Just. Artist! 
Despite his large talent and his many 
accomplishments, he is utterly without 
that innate enthusiasm, that fiery impulse, 
that self-surrender to passion for his work 
that alone can make an artist in the true 
sense of the word. He was essentially 
cold of nature, and his work is generally 
cold. He prepared himself elaborately 
for all his writings, arranged his materi- 
als with patience, and having got them 
all ready, sat down with deliberation to 
put them together, and work them into 
shape in the most mechanical way. He 
laid up his observations as one makes a 
hortus siccus, and put them into his work 
like so many fragments of mosaic. He 
could not give way to his enthusiasm, but 
insisted on governing it. He never was 
possessed, rapt, lifted out of himself, car- 
ried away by his theme. He drove his 
Pegasus in good German harness ; Pe- 
gasus never ran or flew away with him, 
1 put aside his “ Faust,” which is far his 
greatest work. This he wrote in his 
youth, when he could not suppress his 
genius, which got the better of him, and 
in this one sees him at his highest. But 
this was before he was an artist in his 
sense, and while the enthusiasm of youth 
was in him, and would have its sway. 
Nearly all the rest of his life he was en- 
gaged at intervals on the second part of 
“ Faust,” piecing it out mechanically, and 
endeavouring to give some real shape to 
mere disjecta membra, which he never 
could put together into any definite com- 
pleteness. The result of all his art 
was to huddle together an unintelligi- 
ble mass of myth and history, without 
beginning, middle, or end. When his 
genius carried him away he was great, 
and the first part of “ Faust” has scenes 
of great power both of conception and 
execution. } 
Mallett. Ah, well, I breathe again, 
After all, it is something to have written 





one great work. 
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Belton. \t is, but it is the story of Mar- 

erite which alone interests us, Faust 
Ce colourless walking gentleman, with- 
out character or individuality, and there 
js no real “ modéf,” to use Goethe’s word, 
for Marguerite’s conduct. 

Mallett. Pray leave Goethe alone — we 
shall never agree about him. I have 
heard you before on this subject, and I 
say with Galileo, “ Z Aure st muove.” 1 
know “Wilhelm Meister” bores you, 
and the “Elective Affinities ” is, accord- 
ing to you, a mechanical mosaic; but I 
don’t agree with you. 

Belton. Yes, if Goethe talked no better 
than the characters of those two novels, I 
am not sorry 1 never knew him. I am 
tired to death of gardens, and the way 
they should be laid out, and I do not ad- 
mire his theatrical discussions; and his 
' characters, except when they are reminis- 
cences of particular persons, are to me 
thoroughly mechanical. 

Mallett. Let us get back to Shake- 
speare, where we can agree. 

Belton. Shakespeare’s plays grow. All 
others, more or less, are constructed, built 
wp mechanically part by part; while 
Shakespeare’s grow and develop, one 
joint out of another, one branch and twig 
out of another — naturally, freely, unex- 
pectedly —as atree grows. This is true 


not only of the characters but of the con- 
duct of each play, and especially of the 


later ones. Take Othello, for instance, 
and see how his character develops with 
circumstances ; how the restrained pas- 
sion of his nature, which gives at first 
vnly a genial glow to his bearing, finally 
bursts forth into an overpowering fury, 
breaks down all the safeguards of his 
jndgment, destroys his dignity, and ruins 
is reason. Goethe’s plays, on the con- 
trary, are mechanically laid out like a gar- 
den-plot, and all his pretty flowers, exotic 
or natural, are planted in them artificially. 
They do not grow there by their own 
sweet will, do not flower out of the theme, 
but are grafted on it. They do not make 
themselves, but are made by him. Two 
and two always make four, but in life 
they sometimes make five. There’s a 

ng truth of unexpectedness in Shake- 
speare, as there is in nature. His char- 
acters: do not say what you expect, but 
what their nature prompts. A tree has 
its law, but it also has its whitn and ca- 
Price, and one limb and branch is not bal- 
anced against another geometrically, as 
it is in Goethe’s plays. In all the devi- 
Ousness of outline in nature, there is at 
once the characteristic and the capri- 
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cious. In Goethe’s “Tasso,” for in- 
stance, you can forecast everything that 
each character will say and think, but you 
cannot do this with Hamlet and Othello 
and Lear. 

Maliett. The world is against you in 
your estimate of Geothe, and I am against 
you. But don’t let us discuss him any 
farther. You will not convince me. Let 
us talk about something we agree upon, 
As to what you say of the German critics 
of Shakespeare, of course there is one 
side of him to us as wonderful as any, 
which they never can feel — I mean his 
language and his rhythm. No transla- 
tion can give this, however well it may be 
done. There is a light, and life, and col- 
our in the words of our great poet that 
most of all is his, which makes them 
magical. To translate Shakespeare is as 
impossible as to copy Titian —ay, much 
more so; the outline, the story, the bones, 
remain, but the soul is gone —the es- 
sence, the ethereal light, the perfume, is 
vanished. Tryin any of his great pas- 
sages to replace a forgotten word, and 
you can never improve it. Nothing will 
fit it but the very word he used. If, then, 
we ourselves cannot translate or alter his 
language without loss, how is it possible 
that the whole should be transferred into 
another language, with different idioms, 
and still preserve its quality? Take for 
instance this — 


Nay, rather shall this hand 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the deep one red — 


and translate it if you can. “ Multitudi- 
nous seas ””— what an expression! You 
feel the wide weltering waste of confused 
and tumbling waves around you in that 
single word. What beauty and wealth of 
colour too in incarnadine, a word capable 
of dying an ocean ! and then, after these 
grand polysyllables, how terse and stera 
comes in the solid Saxon, as.if a vast 
cloud had condensed into great heavy 
drops — the deep one red! Turn it into 
German if youcan, Hitch together three 
or four monosyllables, and pretend they 
are one word, and see if they will give 

ou the effect of that one great Latin- 
ish multitudinous. Try much-folding, or 
many-folding, or manifold (viel-/altig or 
mannig-faltig), which are the nearest ap- 
proximations in German to the sense and 
sound. Dothey satisfy you? Or instead 
of incarnadine, take that poetic and noble 


| German correlative /leischfarbén, to flesh- 


colour ; or substitute the German phrase, 


for it is not a word, purpur roth farben; 
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or say in English, empurple, or make 
— It will not do — we cannot trans- 
ate it even into English, much less into 
German. 

Belton. How is it translated into Ger- 


man ?. 

Mallett. 1 don’t remember, and I don’t 
care. I know only that it cannot be 
translated. All this magnificent diction 
is lost, and what is to make up for it? 
You get the sense, you say. The trans- 
lation is literal. What is sense in poetry 
divorced from the form? The form is 
the essence. You pass the airy nothing 
through an alembic, and you get a caput 
mortuum. All the tone and perfume is 
gone. The dead words remain, but the 
music is fled. A translation is a traduc- 
tion. It is not so much like the original 
thing as the reverse of a tapestry with all 
its threads and confused shapes and col- 
ours is like the soft picture on its face. 
And, with all this Joss, to tell me that the 
Germans best understand Shakespeare, 
and that we must go to them to be taught, 
is utternonsense. I agree that they have 
honestly studied him and striven to ap- 
— him, and for this they have my 

eartiest recognition. But it is idle to 
think that they can us what 
Shakespeare is. 


teach 


From Good Words. 
FATED TO BE FREE. 


BY JEAN INGELOW, 
CHAPTER XXII. 
SOPHISTRY. 


*** As he has not trusted me, he will never know 


how I should scorn to be a thief,’ quoth the schoolboy’ 


esterday, when his master’s orchard gate was locked; 

ut, ‘It’s all his own fault,’ quoth the same boy to- 
day while he was stealing his master’s plums, ‘ why did 
he leave the gate ajar?’ 

“VAL,” said Brandon, “I do hope you 
will give yourself time to consider this 
thing in allits bearings before you decide. 
I am afraid if you make a mistake, it 
will prove a momentous one.” 

He spoke with a certain feeling of re- 
Straint, his advice .had not been asked ; 
and the two brothers began to perceive 
by this time that it was hard to keep up 
an air of easy familiarity when neither 
felt really at ease. Each was thinking of 
the lovely young wife down-stairs. One 
felt that he could hardly preach to the 
man whose folly had been his own oppor- 


tunity, the other felt that nothing would! 


be more sweet than to let her see that, 
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after all, she had married a man not half 
so rich nor in so good a position -as her 
first love, for so he chose to consider 
himself. How utter, how thorough an 
escape this would be also from the least 
fear of further dependence on Giles! 
And, as to his having made a fool of him. 
self, and having been well laughed at for 
his pains, he was perfectly aware that as 
Melcombe of Melcombe, and with those 
personal advantages that he by no means 
undervalued, nobody would choose to 
remember that story against him, and 
he might marry almost wherever he 
pleased. 

As he turned in his chair to think, he 
caught a glimpse of his old uncle’s house, 
just a corner through some trees, of his 
own bedroom window there, the place 
where that parcel was. 

He knew that, think as long as he 
would, Giles would not interrupt. “ Yes, 
that parcel! Well, I’m independent, 
anyhow,” he considered exultingly ; and 
the further thought came into his mind, 
“Tam well enough off. What if I were 
to give this up and stay with John? 
I know he is surprised and pleased to 
find me so useful. I shall be more so; 
the work suits me and brings out all 
I have in me; I like it. Then I always 
liked being with Emily, and I should 
soon be master in that house. Bother 
the estate! I felt at first that I could 
not possibly fling it by, but really— 
really I believe that in a few years, when 
John goes into Parliament, he’ll make me 
his partner. It’s very perplexing; yes, 
I'll think it well over, as Giles says. I'll 
do as I please; and I’ve a great mind to 
let that doomed old den alone after all.” 

Though he expressed his mind in these 
undignified words, it was not without 
manly earnestness that he turned back to 
his brother, and said seriously, “ Giles, I 
do assure you that I will decide nothing 
till I have given the whole thing my 
very best attention. In the meantime, 0 
course, whatever you hear, you will sa 
nothing. I shall certainly not go to Mel 
combe for a few days, I’ve got so at 
tached to John, somehow, that I cannot 
think of leaving him in the lurch just 
now when he is out of spirits, and likes 
to have me with him.” 

Thereupon the brothers parted, Valen- 
tine going down-stairs, and Brandon Sit 
ting still in his room, a smile dawning 00 
his face, and a laugh following. 

“Leaving John in the lurch!” he re- 
peated. “ What would my lord Joba 
think if he could hear that; but I have 
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noticed for some time that they like one 
another. What a notion Val has'sud- 
denly formed of his own importance ! 
There was really something like dignity 
in his leave-taking. He does not intend 
that I should interfere, as is evident. 
And I am not certain that if he asked for 
my advice I should know what to say. I 
was very Clear in my own mind that when 
he consulted me I should say, ‘ Follow 
your father’s desire.’ I am still clear 
that I would do so myself in such a case ; 
but I am not asked for my opinion. I 
think he will renounce the inheritance, 
on reflection ; if he does, I shall be truly 
glad that it was not at all by my advice, 
or to please me. But if he does not? 
Well, I shall not wish to make the thing 
out any worse than it is. I always 
thought that letter weak as a command, 
but strong as a warning. It would be, to 
say the least of it, a dutiful and filial ac- 
tion to respect that warning. A warning 
not to perpetuate some wrong, for in- 
stance ; but what wrong? I sawa min- 
jature of Daniel Mortimer the elder, smil- 
ing, handsome, and fair-haired. It not 
only reminded me strongly of my step-fa- 
ther, but of the whole race, John, Valen- 
tine, John’s children, and all. Therefore, 
I am sure there need be ‘no scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth’ Mortimer, and 


its discovery on the part of her son.” 
Meanwhile, Valentine, instead of driv- 
ing straight back to Wigfield, stopped 
short at his sister Emily’s new house, in- 
tending to tell her simply of the death of 
little Peter Melcombe, and notice how 


she took it. O that the letter had been 
left to him instead of to Giles! How 
difficult it was, moreover, to believe that 
Giles had possessed it so long, and yet 
that its contents were dead to every 
one else that breathed! If Giles had not 
shown him by his manner what he ought 
to do, he thought he might have felt 
better inclined to do it. Certain it is 
that being now alone, he thought of his 
father’s desire with more respect. 

‘Emily had been settled about a month 
in her new house, and Miss Christie 
Grant was with her. There was a pretty 
drawing-room, with bow-windows at the 
back of it. Emily had put there her In- 
dian cabinets, and many other beautiful 
things brought from the East, besides 
decorating it with delicate ferns, and 
bulbs in flower. She was slightly in- 
tlined to be lavish so far as she could 
afford it ; but her Scotch blood kept her 
just on the right side of prudence, and 
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sO gave more grace to her undoubted 
generosity. 

This house which had been chosen by 
Mrs. Henfrey, was less than a quarter of 
a mile from John Mortimer’s, and was 
approached by the same sandy lane, In 
front, on the opposite side of this lane, 
the house was sheltered by a great cliff, 
crowned with fir trees, and enriched with 
wild plants and swallows’ caves; and be- 
hind, at the end of her garden ran the 
same wide brook which made a boundary 
for John Mortimer’s ground. 

*This circumstance was a great advan- 
tage to the little Mortimers, who with fa- 
miliar friendship made themselves at once 
at home all over Mrs. Nemily’s premises, 
and forthwith set little boats and ships 
afloat on the brook in the happy certain- 
'y that sooner or later they would come 

own to their rightful owners. 

Valentine entered the drawing-room, 
and a glance as he stooped to kiss his 
sister served to assure him that she knew 
nothing of the great news. 

She put her two hands upon his shoul- 
ders, and her sweet eyes looked into his. 
A slightly shamefaced expression struck 
her. “ Does the dear boy think he is in 
love again?” she thought; “who is it, I 
wonder?” The look became almost 
sheepish ; and she, rather surprised, said 
tohim, “ Well, Vall, you see the house is 
ready.” 

“Yes,” he answered, looking round 
him with a sigh. 

Emily felt that he might well look 
grave and sad ; it was no common friend 
that he had lost. “How is John?” she 
asked. 

“ Why, he was very dull; very dull in- 
deed, when I left him this morning ; and 
natural enough he should be.” 

“ Yes, most natural.” 

Then he said, after a little more con- 
versation on their recent loss, “ Emily, I 
came to tell you something very impor- 
tant —to me at least,” here the shame- 
faced look came back. “Oh, no,” he ex- 
claimed, as a flash of amazement leaped 
out of her eyes ; “ nothing of that sort.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” she answered, 
not able to forbear smiling; “but sit 
down then, you great, long-legged fellow, 
you put me out of conceit with this room ; 
you make the ceiling look too low.” 

“Oh, do 1?” said Valentine, and he 
sat down in a comfortable chair, and 
thought he could have been very happy 
with Emily, and did not know how to 
begin to tell her. 
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“TI must say I admire your taste, Em- 
ily,” he then said, looking about him, and 
shirking the great subject. 

Emily was a little surprised at his hold- 
ing off in this way,so she in her turn 
took the opportunity to say something 
fresh ; something that she thought he 
might as well hear. 

“And so John’s dull, is he? Poor 
John! Do you know, Val, the last time 
I saw him he was very. cross.” 

“Indeed ! why was he cross?” 

“It was about a month ago. He 
laughed, but I know he was cross. St. 
George and I went over at his breakfast- 
time to get the key of this house, which 
had been left with him; and, while I ran 
up-stairs to see the children, he told St. 
George how, drawing up his blind to 
shave that morning, he had seen you 
chasing Barbara “— Miss Green (that 
little temporary governess of theirs) about 
the garden. Barbara threw some snow- 
balls at you, but you caught her and 
kissed her.” 

“She is a kind of cousin,” Valentine 
murmured; “besides, she is a mere 
child.” 

“But she is avery tall child,” said 
Emily. “She is within two inches as 
tall as lam. Miss Green is certainly no 
child.” 


Valentine did not wish to enter on that 


side of the question. “I’m sure I don’t 
know how one can find out when to leave 
off kissing one’s cousins,” he observed. 

“Oh! I can give you an easy rule for 
that,” said Emily; “leave off the mo- 
ment you begin to care to do it: they 
will probably help you by beginning, just 
about the same time, to think they have 
bestowed kisses enough.” 

“It all arose out of my kindness,” said 
Valentine. “John had already begun to 
be anxious about the dear old man, so I 
went over that morning before breakfast, 
and sent him upa message. His father 
was decidedly better ; and as he had to 
take a journey that day, I thought he 
should know it as soon as possible. But 
Emily se 

“Yes, dear boy?” 

“I really did come to ‘say something 
important.” And instantly as he spoke 
he felt what a tragical circumstance this 
was for some one else, and that such 
= be Emily’s first thought and view 
of it. 

“What is it?” she exclaimed, now a 
little startled. 

Valentine had turned rather pale. He 
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tasted the bitter ingredients in this cup 
of prosperity more plainly now; and he 
wished that letter was at the bottom of 
the sea. “Why— why it is somethin 

you will be very sorry for, too,” he said, 
his voice faltering. “It’s poor little Pe. 
ter Melcombe.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Emily, with an awe- 
struck shudder. “ There! Isaid so.” 

“Wuat did you say?” cried Valen- 
tine, so much struck by her words that 
he recovered his self-possession instantly, 

* Poor, poor woman,” she went on, the 
ready tears falling on her cheeks ; “and 
he was her only child!” 

“But what do you mean, Emily?” con- 
tinued Valentine, startled and suspicious, 
“ What did you say?” 

“Oh!” she answered, “ nothing that I 
had any particular reason for saying, I 
felt that it might be a great risk to take 
that delicate boy to Italy again, where he 
had been ill before, and I told John I 
wished we could prevent it. I could not 
forget that his death would be a fine 
thing for my brother, and I felt a sort of 
fear that this would be the end of it.” 

Valentine was relieved. She evidently 
knew nothing, and he could listen calmly 
while she went on, 

“My mere sense of the danger made 
it a necessity for me to act. I suppose 
you will be surprised when I tell you” 
— here two more tears fell — “that I 
wrote to Mrs. Melcombe. I knew she 
was determined to go on the Continent, 
and I said if she liked to leave her boy 
behind, I would take charge of him. It 
was the day before dear Fred was taken 
ill.” 

“And she declined!” said Valentine. 
“Well, it was very kind of you, very 
good of you, and just like you. Let us 
hope poor Mrs. Melcombe does not re- 
member it now.” 

“Yes, she declined ; said her boy had 
an excellent constitution. Where did 
the poor little fellow die ?” 

“ At Corfu.” 

Emily wept for sympathy with the 
mother, and Valentine sat still opposite 
to her, and was glad of the silence; It 
pleased him to think of this that Emily 
had done, till on a sudden some familiar 
words out of the Bible flashed into his 
mind, strange, quaint words, and it 
seemed much more as if somebody kept 
repeating them in his presence than as 
if he had turned them over himself to the 
surface, from among the mass of scraps 
that were lying littered about in the 
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chambers of his memory. “The words 
of Jonadab the son of Rechab, that he 
commanded his sons.” 

“ May I see the letter?” asked Emily. 

“There was no letter; we saw it in the 
Times,” said Valentine; and again the 
mental repetition began. “The son of 
Rechab, that he commanded His sons, are 
performed ; for unto this day #2 

Emily had dried her eyes now. “ Well, 
Val dear,” she said, and hesitated. 

“Oh, I wish she would give me time to 

et once straight through to the end, and 
re done with it,” thought Valentine. 
“*The words of Jonabab the son of Re- 
chab, that he commanded 47s sons, are 
—'(yes, only the point of it is that 
they’re not—not yet, at any rate) the 
words of Jonadab.” 

Here Emily spoke again. ‘“ Well, Val, 
nobody ever came into an estate more 
naturally and rightly thap you do, for, 
however well you may have behaved about 
it, and nobody could have behaved bet- 
ter, you must have felt that as the old 
lady chose to leave all to one son, that 
should not have been the youngest. I 
hope you will be happy; and I know you 
will make a kind, good landlord. It 


seems quite providential that you should 
have spent so much time in learning all 
about land and farming. 


I have always 
felt that all which was best and nicest in 
you would come out, if you could have 
prosperity, and we now see that it was 
intended for you.” 

Cordial, delightful words to Valentine ; 
they almost made him forget this letter 
that she had never heard of. 

“Oh, if you please, ma’am,” exclaimed 
a female servant, bursting into the room, 
“Mr. Brandon's love to you. He has 
sent the pony-carriage, and he wants you 
to come back in it directly.” 

Something in the instant attention paid 
to this message, and the alacrity with 
which Emily ran up-stairs, as if perfectly 
ready, and expectant of it, showed Val- 
entine that it did not concern his inherit- 
ance, but also what and whom it probably 
did concern, and he sauntered into the 
little hall to wait for Emily, put her into 
the carriage and fold the rug round her, 
while he observed without much surprise 
that she had for the moment quite for- 
_ his special affairs, and was anx- 

us and rather urgent to be off. 

Then he drove into Wigfield, consider- 
ing in his own mind that if John did not 
know anything concerning the command 
in this strange letter, he and he only was 
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the person who ought to be told and con- 
sulted about it. 

It rained now, and when he entered the 
bank and paused to take off his wet coat, 
he saw on every face as it was lifted up 
that his news was known, and his heart 
beat so fast as he knocked at John’s door 
that he had hardly strength to obey the 
hearty “Come in.” 

Two minutes would decide what John 
knew, and whether he also had a message 
to give him from the dead. John was 
standing with his back to the fire, grave 
and: lost in thought. Valentine came in, 
and sat down on one side of the grate, 
putting his feet on the fender to warm 
them. When he had done this, he longed 
to change his attitude, for John neither 
moved nor spoke, and he could not see 
his face. His own agitation made him 
feel that he was watched, and that he 
could not seem ill at ease and must .not 
be the first to move ; but at last when the 
silence and immobility of John became 
intolerable to him, he suddenly pushed 
back his chair, and looked up. John then 
turned his head slightly, and their eyes 
met. 

“You know it,” said Valentine. 

“Yes,” John answered gravely, “of 
course.” 

“Oh! what next, what next?” thought 
Valentine, and he spent two or three min- 
utes in such a tumult of keen expectation 
and eager excitement, that he could hear 
every beat of his heart quite plainly, and 
then — 

“It is a very great upset of all of my 
plans,” John said, still with more gravity 
than usual. “I had fully intended —in- 
deed, I had hoped, old fellow, that you 
and I would be partners some day.” 

“Oh, John,” exclaimed Valentine, a 
sudden revulsion of feeling almost over- 
coming him now he found that his fears 
as to what John might be thinking of 
were groundless. “Oh, John, | wish we 
could! It might be a great deal better 
for me? And so you really did mean it ? 
You are more like a brother than anything 
else. I hate the thought of that ill-starred 
house; I think I’ll stop here with you.” 

“ Nonsense,” said John, just as com- 
posedly and as gravely as ever; “ what 
do you mean, you foolish lad?” But he 
appreciated the affection Valentine had 
expressed for him, and kindly put his 
hand on his young relative’s shoulder. 

Valentine had never found it so hard 
to understand himself as at that moment. 
His course was free, Giles could not 
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speak, and John knew nothing; yet ei- 
ther the firm clasp of a man’s hand on his 
shoulder roused him to the fact that he 
cared for this man so much that he could 
be happier under his orders than free 
and his own master, or else his father’s 
words gathered force by mere withdrawal 
of opposition. 

For a moment he almost wished John 
did know; he wanted to be fortified in 
his desire to remain with him; and yet 

No! he could not tell him; that 
would be taking his fate out of his own 
hands forever. 

“You think then I must —take it up; 
in short, go and live in it?” he said at 
length. 

“Think!” exclaimed John, with en- 
ergy and vehemence; “why, who could 
possibly think otherwise ?” 

“I’ve always been accustomed to go 
in and out amongst a posse of my own 
relations.” 

“ Your own relations must come to you 
then,” answered John pleasantly, “I, for 
one. Why, Melcombe’s only fifty or 
sixty miles off, man!” 

“It seems to me now that I’m very 
sorry for that poor little fellow’s death,” 
Valentine went on. 

“Nobody could have behaved better 
during his lifetime than you have done,” 
“Why, Val,” he exclaimed, 


— said. 
ooking down, “ you astonish me !” 
Valentine was vainly struggling with 


tears. John went and bolted the door; 
then got some wine, and brought him a 
glass. 

“As calm as possible during my fa- 
ther’s death and funeral,” he thought, 
“and now half choking himself, forsooth, 
because his fortune’s made, and he must 
leave his relations. I trust and hope, 
with all my heart, that Dorothea is not 
at the bottom of this! I supposed his 
nerves to be strong enough for any- 
thing.” 

Valentine was deadly pale. He put up 
a shaking hand for the glass, and as he 
drank the wine, and felt the blood creep- 
ing warmly about his limbs again, he 
thought, “ John knows nothing whatever. 
No wonder he is astonished, he - little 
thinks what a leap in the dark it is.” 

And so the die was cast. 

A few days after this Gladys and Bar- 
bara received letters; the first ran as 
follows : — 


“My DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS, — Owe 
you three-and-sixpence for Blob’s bis- 
cuits, do I? Don’t you know that it 
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is not polite to remind people of their 
debts? When you would have bee 
paid that money I cannot think, if it were 
not for a circumstance detailed below, 
I have just been reading that the finest 
minds always possess a keen sense of hu- 
mour, so if you find nothing to laugh at 
in this, it will prove that there is nothing 
particular in you. Did I ever think 
there was? Well, why wé?/ you ask such 
awkward questions ?— Off ! 


THE NOBLE TUCK-MAN. 
Americus as he did wend 
With A. J. Mortimer, his chum, 
The two were greeted by a friend, 
“ And how are you, boys, Hi, Ho, Hum ?” 


He spread a note so crisp, so neat 
(Ho and Hi, and tender Hum), 
“Tf you of this a fifth can eat 


I'll give you the remainder. Come!” 


To the tuck-shop three repair 

(Ho and Hum, and pensive Hi), 
One looks on to see all’s fair 

Two call out for hot mince pie. 


Thirteen tarts, a few Bath buns 
(Hi and Hum, and gorgeous Ho), 
Lobster cakes (the butter’d ones), 
All at once they cry, “‘ No go.” 


Then doth tuck-man smile. “Them there 
(Ho and Hi, and futile Hum) 

Jellies three and sixpence air, 
Use of spoons an equal sum.” 


Three are rich. Sweet task ’tis o’er, 
“Tuck-man, you’re a brick,” they cry, 
Wildly then shake hands all four 
{Hum and Ho, the end is Hi). 


“ N.B.— He spoke as good English as 
we did, and we did not shake hands with 
him. Such is poetic license. I may 
have exaggerated a little, as to the num- 
ber of things we ate. I repeat, I may 
have done. You will never be able to 
appreciate me till you have learned to 
make allowance for such little eccentrici- 
ties of genius. 

“Yours, with sentiments that would do 
anybody credit, 

“GIFFORD CRAYSHAW.” 


The second letter, which was also ad- 
dressed to both sisters, was from John- 
ny, and ran as follows : — 


“ Now look here, you two fellows are 
not to expect me to spend all my spare 
time in writing to you. Where do you 
think Iam now? Why, at Brighton. 

“Val’s a brick. Yesterday was our 
Exeat, and he came down to Harrow, 
called for me and Cray, and brought us 
here to the Old Ship Hotel. We two 
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chose the dinner, and in twenty minutes 
that dinner was gone like a dream. Val 
and Cray made the unlucky waiter laugh 
till he dropped the butter-boat. The 
waiter was a proud man—I never sawa 
prouder. He had made up his mind that 
nothing should make him laugh, but at 
last we had him. Beware of pride, my 
friends. 

“Then we went to the Aquarium. My 
wig! I never saw anything so extraor- 
dinary. Itought to be called the Aquaria, 
for there are dozens of them. They are like 
large rooms full of water, and you go and 
Jook'in at the fish through the windows. 
No, they’re more like caves than rooms, 
they have rocks for walls. Talk of the 
ancient Greeks! I'll never wish to be 
one of those fogies again! I’ve seen 
turtles now under water, sitting opposite 
to one another, bowing and looking each 
in his fellow’s face, just like two cats on 
a rug. Why the world’s full of things 
that shey knew nothing about. 

“But I had no notion that fish were 
such fools, some of them, at least. There 
were some conger eels seven feet long, 
and when we stared at them they went 
and stuck their little heads into crevices 
in the rocks. I should like to have rea- 
soned with them, for they evidently 
thought they were hidden, while, in fact, 


they were wriggling upside down, full in 
view. Well, so then we went to see the 


octopus. One was just like a pink satin 
bag, covered with large ivory buttons, 
but that was only because it was inside 
out. While I was watching it I rather 
started, for I saw in acorner of the den 
close to me an enormous sort of bloated 
sea toadstool (as I thought), but it had 
eyes, it was covered with warts, it seemed 
very faint, and it heaved and panted. By 
that time a conglomeration like a mass of 
writhing serpents was letting itself down 
the side of the den, and when it got to 
the bottom it shot out a head, made it- 
self into the exact shape of an owl with- 
out wings, and began to fly about the 
place. That made three. 

“An old woman who was looking at 
them too, called out then, ‘ Oh, you brute, 
I hate you,’ and Val said to her, ‘ My 
good lady, allow me to suggest that it is 
not hatred you feel, but envy. Envy isa 
very bad passion, and it is our duty to 
try and restrain it.’ ‘Sir,’ said the 
old lady, rather fiercely. ‘No, we must 
hot give way to envy,’ Val persisted, 
‘though, indeed, what are we in compari- 
$0n with creatures who can turn them- 
Selves inside out as soon as look at you, 
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fly without wings, and walk up a preci- 
pice by means of one pearl button?’ 
‘If the police were after you, it might be 
handy to turn yourself inside out, 1’ll al- 
low,’ she answered, ina very loud, angry 
voice, ‘so as they should not know you; 
but I wouldn’t, if I could, I’ll assure you, 
young man, no, that I wouldn’t, not for 
all the pearl buttons in the world.’ 

“Well, I never wrote such a long let- 
ter in my life, it must count for three, 
mind. We had a great deal more fun 
after that, but Val and I got away, be- 
cause a little crowd collected. Cray 
stayed behind, pretending he did not be- 
long to us, and he heard a man say, 
‘Perhaps the gentleman’s a parson ; that 
sort always think they ought to be mor- 
alizing about something or other” And 
he found out by their talk that the old 
lady was a clearstarcher, so when she 
was alone again we went back. Val said 
he should be some time at Brighton, and 
he gave her his address and offered her 
his washing. She asked for his name, 
too, and he replied — you know how 
grave Val is—‘ Well, ma’am, I’m sorry 
to say I cannot oblige you with my name, 
because I don’t know it. All I am sure 
about is, that it begins with an M; but 
I’ve written up to London, and I shall 
know for a certainty the week after next.’ 
So she winked at me, and tapped herself 
on the forehead. Yalis very much vexed 
because he came up to London about 
the will, and the lawyers say he cannot 
— or somebody else, I don’t know which 
— cannot administer it unless he takes 
the name of Melcombe. So what he 
said was quite true, and afterwards we 
heard the old lady telling her friends that 
he was demented, but he seemed very 
harmless and good. 

“It’s an extraordinary thing, isn’t it, 
that Val has turned outtoberich. Please 
thank father for writing and telling me 
about it all. Val doesn’t seem to care, 
and he hates changing his name. He 
was quite crusty when we congratulated 
him. 

“Give my love to the kids, and tell 
them if they don’t weed my garden they 
will catch it when I come home. 

“T remain, your deservedly revered 
brother, * A. 5. A 


A postscript followed, from Cray- 
shaw : — 


“ What this fellow says is quite right, 
our letters are worth three of yours, 
You never once mentioned my guinea- 
pigs in your last, and we don’t care 
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whether there is a baby at Wigfield or 
not. Pretty,is he? I know better, they 
are all ugly. Fanny Crayshaw has just 
got another. I detest babies ; but George 
thinks (indeed many parents do) that the 
——e infant is just as much a human 

eing as he is himself, even when it is 
squalling, in fact more so.” 


CHAPTER XXIII, 
DANTE AND OTHERS. 


* He climbed the wall of heaven, and saw his love 
Safe at hex singing ; and he left his foes 
In vales of shadow weltering, unassoiled, 

Immortal sufferers henceforth, in both worlds.” 

IT was the middle of April. Valentine 
was gone, and the Mortimer children were 
running wild, for their nurse had suddenly 
departed on account of the airs of the 
new lady-housekeeper, who, moreover, 
had quarrelled with the new governess. 

John was now without doubt Mr. Mor- 
timer, the head of his family and all alone 
of his name, for Valentine had been 
obliged to take the name of Melcombe, 
and, rather to the surprise of his family, 
had no sooner got things a little settled 
than he had started across the Continent 
to meet Mrs. Peter Melcombe, and bring 
her home to England. 

Mr. Mortimer still felt his father’s 
death, and he regretted Valentine’s ab- 
sence more than he cared to confess. He 
lost his temper rather often, at that par- 
ticular season, for he did not know where 
toturn. The housekeeper and the gov- 
erness insisted frequently on appealing 
to him against each other, about all sorts 
of matters that he knew nothing of, and 
the children took advantage of their feuds 
to do precisely as they pleased. John’s 
house, though it showed evidently enough 
that it was a rich man’s abode, had a com- 
fortable homeliness about it, but it had 
always been a costly house to keep, and 
now that it was less than ever needful to 
him to save money, he did not want to 
hear recriminations concerning such petty 
matters as the too frequent tuning of the 
school-room piano, and the unprofitable 
fabrics which had been bought for the 
children’s dresses. 

In less than two years Parliament 
would dissolve. It was now frequently 
said that Mr. Mortimer was to stand for 
the borough of Wigfield; but how this 
was compatible with the present state of 
his household he did not know. 

“I suppose,” he said to himself one 
morning, with a mighty sigh, “I suppose 
there is only one way out of it i I 
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really must take a liking to red hair, 
Well! not just yet.” 

It was about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing when he said this, and he was settin 
out to walk across the fields, and call for 
the first time on Mrs. Frederic Walker, 
He was taking his three younger children 
with him to make an apology to her. 

Now that Mrs. Walker was a widow, 
she and Mr. Mortimer had half uncon. 
sciously changed their manner slightly 
towards each other; they were just as 
friendly as before, but not so familiar; 
the children, however, were very intimate 
with her. 

“She didn’t want that bit of garden,” 
argued little Hugh, as one who felt ag- 
grieved ; “and when she saw that we 
had taken it she only laughed.” 

The fact was, that finding a small piece 
of waste ground at the back of Mrs. 
Walker’s shrubbery, the children had dug 
it over, divided it with oyster-shells into 
four portions, planted it with bulbs and 
roots, and in their own opinion it was 
now theirs. They came rather frequent- 
ly to digin it. Sometimes on these oc- 
casions they went in-doors to see “ Mrs, 
Nemily,” and perhaps partake of bread 
and jam. Once they came in to com- 
plain of her gardener, who had been 
weeding in sherry gardens. They wished 
her to forbid this. 
said she would. 

Their course of honest industry was, 
however, discovered at last by the twins; 
and now they were to give up the gar- 
dens, which seemed a sad pity, just when 
they had been intending to put in spring 
crops. 

Some people never really ave any- 
thing. It is not only that they can get 
no good out of things (that is common 
even among those who are able both to 
have and to hold), but that they don’t 
know how to reign over their possessions 
and appropriate them. , 

Their chattels appear to know this, and 
despise them ; their dogs run after other 
men; the best branches of their rose- 
trees climb over the garden-wall, and 
people who smell at the flowers there ap- 
pear to supply a reason for any roses 
being planted inside. Such people always 
know their weak point, and spend their 
own money as if they had stolen it. 

The little Mortimers were not related 
to them. Here was a piece of ground 
which nobody cultivated ; it manifestly 
wanted owners; they took it, weeded it, 
and flung out all the weeds into Mrs. 
Walker’s garden. 


Emily laughed, and 
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The morning was warm ; a south wind 
was fluttering the half-unfolded leaf-buds, 
and spreading abroad the soft odour of 
violets and primroses which covered the 
gunny slopes. 

ohn’s children, when they came in 
at Mrs. Walker’s drawing-room window, 
brought some of this delicate fragrance 
of the spring upon their hair and clothes. 
Grown-up people are not in the habit of 
rolling about, or tumbling down over beds 
of flowers. They must take the conse- 
quences, and leave the ambrosial scents 
of the wood behind them. 

John himself, who had not been pre- 

red to see them run off from him at the 
ast moment, beheld their active little 
legs disappearing as they got over the 
low ledge of the open window. He, how- 
ever, did not follow their example, but 
walked round to the front of the house, 
and was shown into the drawing-room, 
after ringing the bell, Emily lifting up 
her head at his entrance with evident 
surprise. He was surprised too, even 
startled, for on a sofa opposite to her sat 
alady whom he had been thinking of a 

deal during the previous month — 
er of the golden head, Miss Justina 
Fairbairn. It was evident that the chil- 
a had not announced his intended 
Call, 


Miss Justina Fairbairn was the daugh- 
‘erof an old K.C.B. deceased. She and 
her mother were poor, but they were 
much respected as sensible, dignified 


women ; and they had that kind of good 
opinion of themselves which those who 
hold in sincerity (having no doubt or 
misgiving) can generally spread among 
their friends. 

Miss Fairbairn was a fine, tall woman, 
with something composed and even moth- 
erly in her appearance; her fair and 
rather wide face had a satisfied, calm ex- 
pression, excepting when she chanced to 
meet John, and then a flash would come 
from those cold blue eyes, a certain hope, 
doubt, or feeling of suspense would as- 
sert itself in spite of her. It never rose 
fo actual expectation, for she was most 
reasonable ; and John had never shown 
her any attention; but she had a sincere 
Conviction that a marriage with her would 
bethe best and most suitable that was 
Possible for him. It was almost incon- 
ctivable, she thought, that he could es- 
Cape the knowledge of this fact long. 
She was so every way suitable. She was 
about thirty-two years of age, and she 


t sure he ought not to marry a younger 
Woman, at Fy 
LIVING AGE, 
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Many people thought as she did, that 
Mr. Mortimer could not do better than 
marry Miss Fairbairn; and it is highly 
probable that this opinion had originated 
with herself, though it must be well un- 
derstood that she had not expressed it. 
Thoughts are certainly able to spread 
themselves without the aid of looks or 
language. Invisible seed that floats from 
the parent plant can root itself wherever 
it settles ; and thoughts must have some 
medium through which they sail till they 
reach minds that can take them in, 
and there they strike root, and whole 
crops of the same sort come up, just as 
if they were indigenous, and naturally be- 
longing to their entertainers. This is 
even more true in great matters than in | 
small, 

Miss Fairbairn, as usual when she saw 
John, became gracious. John was 
thought to be a very intellectual man; 
she was intellectual, and meant to be 
more so. John was specially fond of 
his children; her talk concerning chil- 
dren should be both wise and kind. 

Real love of children and childhood 
is, however, a quality that no one can 
successfully feign. John had occasional- 
ly been seen, by observant matrons and 
maids, to attempt with a certain un- 
couth tenderness to do his children wom- 
anly service. He could tie their bonnet- 
strings and sashes when these came un- 
done. They had been known to apply to 
him during a walk to take stones out of 
their boots, and also to lace these up 
again. 

Why should we write of children as if 
they were just like grown-up people? 
They are not in the least like, any more 
than they are like one another; but here 
they are, and if we can neither love nor 
understand them, woe betide us ! 

“No more crying, my dear,” John had 
said that morning to his youngest daugh- 
ter. 

He had just administered a reproof to. 
her as she sat at breakfast, for some in- 
fantile delinquency; and she, sniffing 
and sobbing piteously, testified a desire 
to kiss him in token of penitence. 

“ I’m good now,” she remarked. 

“ Where’s your pocket-handkerchief ?” 
said her father, with magisterial dig- 
nity. i 
The infant replied that she had lost it,. 
and straightway asked to borrow his. 

John lent the article, and having made 
use of it, she pushed it back with all 
good faith into his breast-pocket, and re- 
peating, “I’m good now,” received the 
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coveted kiss, and presently after a dona- 
tion of buttered toast, upon which she 
became as happy as ever. 

In ordinary life it devolves on the 
mother to lend a handkerchief; but if 
children have none, there are fatRers who 
can rise to such occasions, and not feel 
afterwards as if heroic sacrifices had 
been demanded of them. 

John Mortimer felt that Miss Fairbairn 
had never before greeted him with so 
much empressement. They sat down, and 
she immediately began to talk tohim. A 
flattering hope that he had known of her 
presence, and had come at once to see 
her, gave her just the degree of excite- 
ment that she wanted to enable her to 
produce her thoughts at their best; 
while he, accustomed by experience to 
caution, and not ready yet to commit 
himself, longed to remark that he had 
been surprised as well as pleased to see 
her. But he found no opportunity at 
first to do it; and in the mean time Emily 
sat and looked on, and listened to their 
conversation with an air of easy ¢zsouct- 
ance very natural and becoming to her. 
Emily was seven-and-twenty, and had al- 
ways been accustomed to defer to Miss 
Fairbairn as much older as well as_ wiser 
than herself; and this deference did not 
seem out of place, for the large, fair 


spinster made the young matron look 
slender and girlish. 

John Mortimer remembered how Em- 
‘ily had said a year ago that he could 


‘not do better than marry Justina. He 
thought she had invited her there to that 
end; and as he talked he took care to 
express to her by looks his good-hu- 
moured. defiance ; whereupon she defend- 
ed herself with her eyes, and punished 
him by saying — 

“TI thought you would come to-day 
perhaps and see my little house. Do 
you like it, John? I have been in it less 
than three months, and I am already 
quite attached toit. Miss Fairbairn only 
came last night, and she was delighted 
with it.” 

“Yes,” said Justina, “I only came last 
night ;” and an air of irrepressible satis- 
faction spread itself over her face —that 
Mr. Mortimer should have walked over 
to see her this very first morning was be- 

ond her utmost hopes. She had caused 

mily to invite her at that particular time 
that she might often see John, and here 
he was. 

“Emily thinks ita pointed thing, my 
coming at once,” he cogitated. “She re- 
miads me,.too, that friendship for her did 
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not bring me. Well, I was too much ogt 
of spirits to come a month ago.” 

Emily’s eyes flashed and softened whey 
she saw him out of countenance, anda 
little twist came in her lips where a smile 
would like to have broken through. She 
was still in crape, and wore the delicate 
gossamer of her widow’s cap, with long, 
wing-like streamers falling away at her 
back ; and while she sat at work ona cum. 
bersome knitted shawl she listened with an 
air of docility to Justina’s conversation, 
without noticing that a touch of dismay 
was beginning to show itself in John’s 
face ; for Miss Fairbairn had begun to 
speak of Italian literature, a subject she 
had been getting up lately for certain 
good reasons of her own. She dared to 
talk about Dante, and John was almost 
at once keenly aware that all this learnin 
was sham — it was the outcome of no ma 
taste ; and he felt like a fool while one of 
the ladies did the wooing and the other, 
as he thought, amused herself with watch- 
ing it. He was accustomed to be wooed, 
and to be watched, but he had been try- 
ing for some time to bring his mind to 
like the present wooer, While away from 
her he fancied that he had begun to suc- 
ceed, and now he knew well that this sort 
of talk would drive him wild in a week. 
It represented nothing real. No; the 
thing would not do. She was a good 
woman; she would have ruled his hous: 
well; she would have been just to his 
children ; and if he had established her 
in all comfort and elegance over his fam- 
ily, he might have left her, and attended 
to those prospective Parliamentary duties 
as long as he liked, without annoying her. 
She was a lady too, and her mother, old 
Lady Fairbairn, was a pleasant and unex- 
ceptionable woman. But she was making 
herself ridiculous now. No; it would 
not do. 

Giving her up then and there, he sud- 
denly started from his seat as if he felt 
relieved, and drawing himself to his fall 
height, looked down on the two ladies, 
one of whom, lifting her golden head, com 
tinued the wooing with her eyes, while 
the other said carelessly and with a dis- 
passionate air — 

“ Well, I cannot think how you or Joba 
or any one can like that bitter-hearted, 
odious, cruel Dante.” zit 

“Emily,” exclaimed Miss Fairbaira, 
“how can you be so absurd, dear?” | 

“1 wonder they did not tear him into 
little bits,” continued Emily audaciously, 
“instead of merely banishing him, which 
was all they did — wasn’t it, John? 
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“I cannot imagine what you mean,” 
exclaimed Miss Fairbairn, while John 
Jaughed, and felt that at least here was 
something real and natural. 

“You cannot? That’s because you 
don’t consider, then, what we should feel 
if somebody now were to write a grand 

m about our fathers, mothers, aunts, 
uncles, and dear friends deceased, setting 
forth how he had seen them all in the 
nether regions; how he had received 
their confidences, and how penitent most 
of them were. Persecuted, indeed! and 
misunderstood! I consider that his was 
the deadliest revenge any man ever took 
upon his enemies.” 

Miss Fairbairn’s brow, on hearing this, 
contracted with pain; for John laughed 
again, and turning slightly towards Emily 
as he stood leaning against the window- 
frame, took the opportunity to get away 
from the subject of Italian literature, and 
ask her some question about her knit- 
ting. 

it must be something to give away, I 
amsure. You are always giving.” 

“But you know, John,” she answered, 
as if excusing herself, “ we are not at all 
sure that we shall have any possessions, 
anything of our own, in the future life — 
anything, consequently, to give away. 
Perhaps it will all belong to all. So let 
us have enough of giving while we’ can, 
and enjoy the best part of possession.” 

“Dear Emily,” said Miss Fairbairn 
kindly, “ you should not indulge in these 
unauthorized fancies.” 

“But it so chances that this is not for 
a poor person,” observed Emily, “ but 
for dear Aunt Christie.” 

“Ah, she was always very well while 
she lived with me,” said John; “but I 
hear a very different account of her now.” 

“Yes ; she has rheumatism in her foot ; 
$0 that she is obliged to sit up-stairs. 
John, you should go and see her.” 

“I will take Mr. Mortimer to her,” 

said Justina, rising serenely. This she 
thought would break off the conversation, 
in which she had no part. 
50 John went up to Miss Christie’s 
little sitting-room, and there she was, bolt 
upright, with her lame foot on a cushion. 
By this visit he gave unmixed pleasure to 
the old lady, and afforded opportunity to 
the younger one for some pleasant, rea- 
sonable speeches, and for a little effective 
Waiting on the invalid, as well as for some 
covert compliments. 

“Ay, John Mortimer,” quoth Miss 
Christie, with an audacious twinkle in her 


#yes, “I’m no that clear that I don’t de- 
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serve all the pain I’ve got for my sins 
against ye.” 

“ Against 
amazed. 

“Some very bad advice I gave ye, 
John,” she continued, while Miss Fair- 
bairn, a little surprised, looked on. 

“Make your mind easy,” John an- 
swered with mock gravity, for he knew 
well enough what she meant. “I never 
follow bad advice. I promise not to fol- 
low yours,” 

“ What was your advice, dear ?” asked 
Miss Fairbairn sweetly, her golden head 
within a yard of John’s as she stooped 
forward. ‘I wonder you should have 
ventured to give advice to such a man as 
Mr. Mortimer. People always seem to 
think that in any matter of consequence 
a lucky if they can get advice from 

im. 

John drew a long breath, and experi- 
enced a strong sense of compunction ; 
but Miss Christie was merely relieved, 
and she began to talk with deep interest 
about the new governess and the new 
housekeeper. 

Miss Fairbairn brought John down 
again as soon as she could, and took the 
opportunity to engage his attention on 
the stairs, by asking him a question on 
some political subject that really inter- 
ested him ; and he, like a straightforward 
man, falling into the trap, began to give 
her his views respecting it. 

But as he opened the drawing-room 
door for her, his three children, who all 
this time had been in the garden, came 
running in at the window, and before he 
and Miss Fairbairn were seated, his two 
little boys, treading on Mrs. Walker's 
crape, were thrusting some large handfuls 
of flowers almost into her face, while An- 
astasia emptied a lapful on to her knees, 
Emily accepted them graciously. 

“ And so,” little Hugh exclaimed, “as 
father said we were not to have the 
gardens, we thought we had better gath- 
er all the flowers, because ¢hey are our 
own, you know,” he proceeded ; “ for we 
bought most of the bulbs with our own 
money ; and they’re all for you.” 

Hyacinths, narcissus, wallflowers, poly- 
anthus, they continued to be held up for 
her inspection. 

“ And you'll let us put them in water 
ourselves, won’t you?” said Bertram. 

“ Yes, she will, Bertie,” cried Hugh. 

“ Don’t tread on Mrs. Walker’s dress.” 
John began, and the sprites, as if in 
ready obedience, were off in an instant ; 
but in reality they were gone to find 


me!” exclaimed John, 
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vases for the flowers, Emily looking up 
with all composure, though a good deai 
of scrambling and arguing were heard 
through the open door. 

“We found these in the pantry,” ex- 
claimed the two little boys, returning, 
each with a dish in his hand, “ Nancy 
wanted to get some water, but we wouldn’t 
let her.” 

“Come here,” exclaimed John with 
ravity ; “come here, and shut the door. 
Emily, I brought these imps on purpose 

to apologize for their high misdemean- 
ours.” 

Thereupon the two little boys blushed 
and hung their heads. It was nothing to 
have taken the garden, but it daunted 
them to have to acknowledge the fault. 
Before they had said a word, however, a 
shrill little voice cried out behind them — 

“But I can’t do my apologize yet, fa- 
ther, becguse I’ve got a pin in my cape, 
and it pricks, and somebody must take it 
out.” 

“TI cannot get the least pretence of 
penitence out of any one of them,” ex- 
claimed John, unable to forbear laugh- 
ing. “Imust make the apology myself, 
Emily. I am very much afraid that 
these gardens were taken without leave ; 
they were not given at all.” 

“TI have heard you say more than 


once,” answered Emily, with an easy 
smile, “that it is the privilege of the 


giver to forget. I never had a very good 
memory.” 

“But they confessed themselves that 
they éook them.” 

“Well, John, then if you said they 
were to apologize,” answered Emily, giv- 
ing them just the shadow of a smile, “ of 
course they must ;” and so they did, the 
little boys with hot blushes and flashing 
eyes, the little girl with innocent uncon- 
sciousness of shame. Then “ Mrs. Nem- 
ily” rather spoilt the dignity of the oc- 
tasion by taking her up and kissing her ; 
upon which the child inquired in a loud 
whisper — 

“ But now we’ve done our apologize, 
we may keep our gardens, mayn’t we?” 

At this neither she nor John could 
help laughing. 

“You may, if papa has no objection,” 
said Emily, suddenly aware of a certain 
set look about Miss Fairbairn’s lips, and 
a glance of reproof, almost of anguish, 
from her stern blue eye. 

Miss Fairbairn had that morning tasted 
the sweetness of hope, and she now ex- 
perienced a sharp pang of jealousy when 
she saw the children hanging about Em- 
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ily with familiar friendliness, treadin 
on her tucks, whispering confidences jg 
her ears, and putting their flowers on 
the-clean chintz of her ottomans. These 
things Justina would have found intoler. 
able if done to herself, unless in their 
father’s presence. Even then she would 
have only welcomed them for the sake of 
diverting them from Emily. 

She felt sure that at first all had been 
as she hoped, and as it ought to be; and 
she could not refrain from darting a 
glance of reproof at Emily. She eves 
felt as if it was wrong of John to be thus 
beguiled into turning away when he 
ought to have been cultivating his ac- 
quaintance with her mind and character, 
It was still more wrong of Emily to be 
attracting his notice and drawing him 
away from his true place, his interest, 
and now almost his duty. 

Emily with instant docility, put the 
little Anastasia down ard took up her 
knitting, while Miss Fairbairn, suddenly 
feigning a great interest in horticulture, 
asked after John’s old gardener, who she 
heard had just taken another prize. 

“ The old man ‘is very well,” said John, 
“and if you and Mrs. Walker would 
come over some morning, I am sure he 
would be proud to show you the flowers.” 

Miss Fairbairn instantly accepted the 
proposal. 

“I always took an interest in that old 
man,” she observed; “he is so origi- 
nal.” 

“ Yes, he is,” said John. 

“ But at what time of day are you gen- 
erally at home,” she continued, not ob- 
serving, or perhaps not intending to ob- 
serve that the flowers could have been 
shown during their owner’s absence. 
“ At luncheon-time, or at what time?” 

John, thus appealed to, paused an in- 
stant; he had never thought of comin 
home to entertain the ladies, but he cou 
not be inhospitable? and he concluded 
that the mistake was real. “ At luncheon 
time,” he presently said, and named a 
day when he would be at home, being 
very Careful to address the invitation to 
Mrs. Walker, 

He then retired with his children, who 
were now in very good spirits ; they gave 
their hands to Justina who would have 
liked to kiss them, but the sprites skipped 
away in their father’s wake, and while he 
walked home, lost in thought on grave 
and serious things, they broke in every 
now and then with their childish spect- 
lations on life and manners. 

“Swanny must put on his Sunday coat 
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when they come, and his orange hand- 
kerchief that Janie hemmed for him be- 
cause Mrs. Swan’s fingers are all crum- 
pled up,” said the little girl. 
“Father, what’s a Methodist ?” asked 
ugh. 
5 John could answer little Ber- 
tram informed his brother, “It is a thing 
about not going tochurch. It has noth- 
ing to do with her fingers being crumpled 
up, that’s rheumatism.” 


From Good Words. 
THE HOMERIC ELEMENT IN THE POETRY 
OF SCOTT. 


BY PRINCIPAL SHAIRP. 


THE poetry of Scott is so familiar to 
all men even from their childhood, the 
drift of it is so obvious, the meaning 
seems to lie so entirely on the surface, 
that it may appear as if there were noth- 
ing more to be said about it, nothing 
which every one did not already know. 
To most it is probably the earliest poetry 
they knew — childhood can enter into it, 
boyhood revels in it; but when we come 
to manhood we desire to put aside 
such simple things, and to pass on to 
something more subtle, more deep and 
reflective. And yet if we consider the 
time at which this poetry appeared, the 
circumstances of the age which helped to 
call it forth, the great background of his- 
tory out of which it grew, and to which it 

ave new meaning and interest —if we 
Father compare it with poetry of a like 
nature belonging to other nations and 
ages, and see its likeness to, and its dif- 
ference from their minstrelsies, we shall 

thaps perceive that it has another 
import and a higher value than we 
suspected. As sometimes happens with 
persons who have been born and have al- 
ways lived amid beautiful scenery, that 
they know not how beautiful their native 
district is till they have travelled abroad, 
and found few other regions that may 
compare with it; so I think it is with the 
poetry of Scott. We have been so long 
familiar with it that we hardly know how 
unique it is, how truly great. 

A wide knowledge of the poetry of all 
ages and nations, so far from depreciat- 
ing the value of Scott’s minstrelsy, will 
only enhance it in our eyes. When we 
come to know that many nations which 
possess an abundant literature have 
nothing answering to the poetry of Scott, 
that all the national literatures, ancient 





and modern, that the world has produced, 
can only show a very few specimens of 
poetry of this order, and these separated 
from each other by intervals of centuries, 
we shall then perhaps learn to prize more 
truly and intelligently the great national 
inheritance which Scott has bequeathed 
to us in his poetic romances. 

The point of view in which I now 
wish to regard these poems is this. 
While I hesitate to call Scott distinct- 
ively and peculiarly an epic poet, I do 
assert that, whatever other elements of 
interest his poems possess, they contain 
more of the Homeric or epic element 
than any other poems in the English lan- 
guage. If, to a reader who could read 
no other language than his own, I wished 
to convey an impression of what Homer 
was like, I should say let him read the 
more heroic parts of Scott’s poems and 
from these he would gather some insight 
into the Homeric spirit ; inadequate, no 
doubt, meagre you might perhaps say, 
yet true it would be as far as it goes. 

First, then, let us ask what is meant by 
an epic poem? Aristotle has answered 
this question in the “ Poetics,” and the 
definition he there gives holds good to 
this day. Its substance has been thus 
condensed by Mr. Thomas Arnold in his 
work on English literature: “The sub- 
ject of the epic poem must be some one, 
great, complex action. The principal 
personages must belong to the high 
places of the world, and must be grand 
and elevated in their ideas and in their 
bearing. The measure must be of a 
sonorous dignity befitting the subject. 
The action is carried on by a mixture of 
narrative, dialogue, and soliloquy. Briefly 
to express its main requisites, the epic 
poem treats of one great, complex ac- 
tion, in a grand style and with fulness of 
detail.” Few European nations possess 
more than one real epic — some great na- 
tions possess none. 

The “Iliad,” the “ AZneid,” the “ Vie- 
belungen Lied,” the “Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered, and “ Paradise Lost,” these are the 
recognized great epics of the world, and 
it was the fashion in the last century to 
institute elaborate comparisons between 
some of them, as though they were all 
poems of exactly the same order. So 
much was this the case that Addison in 
the “‘ Spectator ” wrote a series of papers, 
in which he compares the “ Iliad,” the 
“ #Eneid,” and “ Paradise Lost,” “ first, 
with respect to the choice of subject, 
secondly, to the mode of treatment, an 
in both respects gives the palm to Mil- 
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ton.” And so little was the essential: 
difference between Homer and Milton} 
perceived up to the very end of last cen-| 
tury, that so genuine a poet as Cowper, | 
when he set himself to translate Homer, 
chose as his vehicle the blank verse of 
Milton. Grand, impressive, but elabo- 
rate, involved, full of “inversion and 
pregnant conciseness,” as Milton’s verse 
is, nothing in the world could be a more 
unfit medium for conveying to the Eng- 
lish reader the general effect produced 
by the plain, direct, rapid, easy-flowing 
narrative of Homer. As Mr. Arnold has 
said, “ Homer is not only rapid in move- 
ment, simple in style, plain in language, 
natural in thought; he is also, and above 
all, noble.” Between the popular epic 
and the literary epic there is a deep and 
essential difference, a difference which 
Addison and Cowper failed to discern, 
but which we cannot too much lay to 
heart, if we would really understand and 
appreciate the spirit of epic poetry. The 
first critic, as far as I know, who pointed 
out this was the famous German scholar 
Wolf, who in his “ Pro/egomena ” or intro- 
ductory essays to Homer, published in 
1795, insisted on it with much earnestness. 
He says, “ That view of things has not yet 
been entirely exploded, which makes 
men read in the same spirit Homer and 
Callimachus and Virgil and Milton, and 
take no pains to weigh and observe how 
different are the productions to which 
the age of each of these gives birth.” 
This distinction, first noted by Wolf, Pro- 
fessor Blackie, in his Homeric disserta- 
tions prefixed to his translation of the 
“ Iliad,” has enforced and illustrated in 
his own lively way. The following, he 
shows, are the chief notes of the popular 
epic : — 

1. It is the product of an early and 
engreen age, before a written literature 
nas come into existence, while the songs 
or ballads of the people were still pre- 
served in memory — repeated orally, and 
not yet committed to writing. 

2. It is founded on some great national 
event which has impressed itself deeply 
on the national imagination, and it por- 
trays, celebrates, glorifies some great 
national hero. 

3. The popular epic tells its story in a 
plain, easy-flowing, direct, and ample 
style. There is no daintiness either as 
to the things the poet describes, or the 
language in which he describes them; 
no object is too homely to be noticed, or 
too simple to furnish an apt simile. 

4- Closely connected with this is the 
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naturalness, the simplicity, the naivey 
of the whole. Many things are told and 
mentioned in the most unconscious way, 
which a later, more conscious age could 
not notice, without either coarseness or 
studied imitation. 

Finally, the minstrel himself lives 
amidst the naturally healthy life which 
he describes, he is himself a part of it. 

These characteristics of the popular 
epic are, I need hardly say, generalized 
from the Homeric poems. For these af- 
ford the highest, most perfect, specimen 
the world has seen, or ever will see, of. the 
popular epic—of a nation’s minstrelsy, 
Without going here into the vexed ques- 
tion of their authorship, whether there 
was one Homer or more, I may say that 
the fact of such poems presupposes a 
whole world of ballad poetry or min- 
strelsy previously existing, from which 
the great minstrel king, when he arises, 
takes his traditions, his materials, his 
manner —perhaps many of his verses, 
Such a poem as the “Iliad” could not 
rise up, full-fledged and perfect, without 
many shorter and lesser poems going 
before it. A whole atmosphere of ante- 
cedent song is the very condition of 
a great popular epic being born. But 
while saying that Homer’s poetry grew 
of a ballad literature, we must not forget 
how different it is in style from the bal- 
lads as weconceive of them. To the nat- 
uralness, the ease, the rapid flow of the 
ballad, the Homeric genius, using as its 
vehicle the majestic hexameter measure, 
has added a nobleness, a grandeur, which 
even the best of our ballads have never 
reached. 

Such was the work of Homer. Prob- 
ably he lived on the latest verge of the 
heroic age, while yet its traditions and 
feelings were fresh in memory, but were 
ready to be superseded by a new stage 
of manners and society. There is in his 
poems a tone of admiring regret, as he 
looks back on the great champions whom 
he celebrates. He feelingly complains 
that there are no such men as these 
nowadays. : 

Such then is the popular epic, seen in 
its highest, most perfect form. 

And though the world can show but 
one “Iliad,” yet the primitive ages of 
other countries can show poems which, 
though vastly inferior to the “ Iliad,” are 
yet in their character and spirit of the 
same order of ‘poetry. The Teutonic 
race have their “ Viebelungen Lied ;” the 
Celtic its Fingalian battle-songs; the 
Middle Age its poems of the Arthurian 
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cycle; Spain the heroic ballads that |compared with ancient Greece or Rome, 
cluster round the Cid; and England, |that its society is much more complex, 
though it possesses not a national epic, | contains more numerous and diverse ele- 
- according to the form, yet has inherited | ments, existing side by side, that its ca- 
the substance of it in the grand succes-|ble is composed of many different 
sion of Shakespeare’s historical plays,|strands twisted into one. Yet even in 
especially in “ Richard IL,” in “ Henry | Greece did not the childlike simplicity of 
V.,” and in “ Richard III.” Herodotus. live on into the age of the 
From these specimens of the popular! sophists, contemporary with the reflective 
epic, turn now to the literary epics, the | Thucydides, father of philosophic his- 
“ £neid,” the “Jerusalem Delivered,” tory? Stiil more, in modern nations we 
the “ Paradise Lost,” and see how en-| find stages of society the most diverse, 
tirely different they are in origin, in, and apparently the most opposite, the 
character, in style, and in the spirit;most primitive simplicity and ‘the most 
which animates them. artificial culture, co-existing in the same 
These last are elaborate works of art,|age, side by side. So it was with the 
produced in a later age, by literary men, ; Scotland into which Scott was born. His 
working consciously according to recog-|native town had, in the sixty years that 
nized rules, and imitating, more or less, ; followed the Union, made a wonderful 
ancient models of the primitive time, not | start in elegant literature. .It contained 
singing unconsciously and spontaneously |a coterie of literary men, which rivalled 
as native passion dictates. The first| Paris for polish and scepticism, London 
lesson the critic has to learn is to feel|for shrewdness and criticism. Yet in 
the utter difference of the “Iliad” and| Edinburgh, such men were but a hand- 
the “ Aeneid,””—to see what an entire |ful—one cannot be sure that they are to 
world of thought and feeling separates! be taken as samples of the mental con- 
the popular or national from the learned | dition of educated Scots of the day. 
or literary epic. For, however they may | But if we turn to the country places, es- 
seem to agree somewhat in form —and | pecially to the remoter districts, we find 
even in form they are distinct —in the|a wholly different condition of society. 
age which creates each, in the sentiment | Over large tracts of Scotland, both south 
which animates them, and in the impres- {and north, though men were plying busily - 
sion they leave on the reader, they |their farming or pastoral industries, the 
stand almost as wide apart as any two | traditions of former times still prevailed, 
kinds of poetry can do, and formed the intellectual atmosphere 
Now the main point for which I have|which they breathed. In some places 
entered into this somewhat long discus- | where the Covenant had struck deep root, 
sion, is, that I may bring out more clearly|and on which Claverhouse had come 
how entirely the poetry of Scott is of the ;down most heavily, tales of slaughtered 
nature of the popular epic, how true it is|sons of the Covenant, and of the cruel 
that he more than any poet in the Eng-| persecution, still fed the flame of relig- 
lish language, I might say than any poet |ious fervor. -In other places, where the 
of modern Europe, has reproduced the| Covenant and its spirit had less pene- 
popular Homeric epic, has exhibited even | trated, traditions of English invasion and 
in this late day the primitive spirit of|of Border feuds and battles were still 
Homer, rife, though a century and a half had 
How can this be, perhaps you say. | passed since the reality had ceased. 
Scott, born in literary Edinburgh, within} It was in an atmosphere filled with 
the last thirty years of the eighteenth |these latter elements that Scott first be- 
century, where Hume had expounded his | gan to breathe. He himself tells us that 
sceptical philosophy a generation before, | it was at Sandyknowe, in the home of his 
where Robertson and Hugh Blaii were | paternal grandfather, that he had the first 
Shedding their literary light during his | consciousness of existence. Edinburgh 
childhood, and Dugald Stewart ex-|was his physical, but Sandyknowe his 
ounded his polished metaphysics over | mental birthplace — Sandyknowe, the old 
is unregarding boyhood — how could it|farmhouse on the southern slope of 
be that he should be in any other than an | Smailholme Crags, crowned with the grim 
imitative sense, a real rhapsodist, a genu-|old Peel-tower, commanding so brave an 
ine minstrel of the olden stamp? It is a| outlook over all the storied Border-land. 
natural question, but one to which a|Every one will remember Lockhart’s de- 
little thought will supply an answer. It] scription of the scene, and yet, so graphic 
is characteristic of modern Europe, as'as it is, it cannot be here omitted:— ° 
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On the summit of the crags which overhang 
the farmhouse stands the ruined tower of 
Smailholme, the scene of “ The Eve of St. 
John ;” and the view from thence takes in a 
wide expanse of the district in which, as has 
been truly said, every field has its battle, and 
every rivulet its song. 

The lady looked in mournful mood, 
Looked over hill and vale. 
O’er Mertoun’s wood, an Tweed’s fair flood 
And all down Teviotdale. 
Mertoun, the principal seat of the Harden 
family, with its noble groves; nearly in front 
of it, across the Tweed, Lessudden, the com- 
paratively small but still venerable and stately 
abode of the Lairds of Raeburn; and the 
hoary Abbey of Dryburgh, surrounded with 
ew-trees ancient as itself, seem to lie almost 
low the feet of the spectator. Opposite 
him rise the purple peaks of Eildon, the tradi- 
tional scene of Thomas the Rhymer’s inter- 
view with the Queen of Faerie; behind are 
the blasted peel which the seer of Erceldoun 
himself inhabited, “the Broom of the Cow- 
denknowes,” the pastoral valley of the Leader, 
and the bleak wilderness of Lammermoor. 
To the eastward the desolate grandeur of 
Hume Castle breaks the horizon as the eye 
travels towards the range of the Cheviot. A 


few miles westward Melrose, “like some tall 
rock with lichens grey,” appears clasped 
amidst the windings of the Tweed; and the 
distance presents the serrated mountains of 
the Gala, the Ettrick, and the Yarrow, all 
famous in song. Such were the objects that 
had painted the earliest images on the eye of 


the last and greatest of the Border minstrels. 


His human teachers there were his 
grandmother, sitting by her parlour fire, 
with her old gudeman on the opposite 
arm-chair, while she told the grave three 
years’ child at her feet many a tale of 
Watt of Harden, Wight Wiilie of Aik- 
wood, Jamie Telfer of the fair Dodhead, 
and other heroes, whose old Border ex- 
ploits were still fresh in memory; his 
aunt, Miss Janet Scott, who taught him 
old ballads before he could read — among 
others, that of Hardiknute, “the first 
poem I ever learnt, the last I shall ever 
forget;” “Auld Sandy Ormistoun,” the 
shepherd, or “ cow-bailie,” who used to 
carry him on his shoulder up the Smail- 
holme Crags, and leave him on the grass 
all day long to play with the sheep and 
lambs, till the child and they became 
friends. Could there be more fitting nurs- 
ery fora poet-child? The infant on the 
green ledges of Smailholme Crags, rolling 
among the lambs, while his eyes wandered 
lovingly over that delightful land! Or for- 
gotten among the knolls,when the thunder- 
storm came on, and found by his affrighted 
gunt lying on his back, clapping his hands 
at the lightning, and crying out, “ Bonny, 
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bonny !” at every flash, brave child that he 
was ! This old man poured into his ear his 
own wealth of stories and legands, and no 
doubt pointed, as he spoke, to many a 
spot where the scenes were transacted, 
lying at their feet ; and when summer wag 
past, and the child could no longer roll on 
the grass out of doors, the long winter 
nights by the fireside were beguiled by 
the telling of the same tales, the recitation 
of the same or still new ballads. Thus 
eye and ear alike were steeped in the most 
warlike traditions of the Border and of 
Scotland,—the human teachers pourin 
them daily into the ear of the child, while 
the far sweep of storied Tweeddale and 
Teviotdale appealed no less powerfully to 
his eye. Add to this, that never was 
child born more susceptible of such im- 
pressions —that between these and the 
soul of Scott there was a pre-established 
ep And have we not, even in the 
midst of the eighteenth century, the very 
materials out of which is fashioned a true. 
epic minstrel ? 

Then when he passed from childhood 
to boyhood, and read at random every 
book he could lay hands on, there was 
one book which struck deeper than all 
the rest, and kindled to new life those 
stores of legend and ballad which had 
lain embedded in his mind since infancy. 
Every one will remember his own descrip- 
tion — how he lay through the long sum- 
mer afternoon beneath a huge platanus- 
tree in the garden overhanging the Tweed, 
and read for the first time Percy’s “ Re- 
liques of Ancient Poetry ;” and with him, 
when anything arrested his imagination, 
to read and to remember were the same 
thing. The publication of Percy’s “Re- , 
liques ” marked the first turning of the tide 
of literary taste back toa land whence it 
had long receded. It was, as has been 
said, the earliest symptom in England of 
“a fonder, more earnest looking back to 
the past, which began about that time to 
manifest itself in all nations.” Percy and 
others, who then began those backward 
looks, had to gaze at the old time across 
an interval of perhaps two centuries. In 
the case of Scott, the past had come 
down to him in an unbroken succession 
of traditions and personages — first in the 
inmates of Sandyknowe, among whom he 
spent his childhood ; then by his inter- 
course with Stewart of Invernahyle, when 
as a boy he first penetrated the Highlands 
to share the hospitality of that laird, who 
had himself fought a broadsword duel 
with Rob Roy, and had served in the 15 
under Mar, and in the ’45 under Charles 
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Edward; and again when in early man- 
hood he traversed Ettrick Forest, and 
made those raids, during seven succes- 
sive years, into Liddesdale and many 
another Border dale whence he returned 
Jaden with that spoil of the old riding bal- 
lads which now live secured to all time in 
his “Border Minstrelsy.” In those and 
jn other ways Scott came in actual con- 
tact with the feudal and heroic past — 
a past which was then on the eve of dis- 
appearing, and which, had he been born 
thirty years later, might have disappeared 
forever, and no one to record it. With 
that past, before it was wholly past, he 
came in contact, as did countless others 
of his generation ; but the contact would 
have been as little to him as it was to his 
contemporaries had he not been gifted 
with the eye to see it, and the soul to 
feel it tothe core. Scott had born in him 
the heroic soul, the epic inspiration ; and 
the circumstances in which his childhood 
and youth were cast supplied the fuel to 
feed the flame. The fuel and the flame 
were long pent up together, long smoul- 
dered within, before they blazed out to 


the world. Scott was past thirty before. 


he published the “ Minstrelsy,” and at the 
close of the work he gave several original 
ballads of his own, which were the first 
notes of the fuller song that was to fol- 
low. Eminent among these ballads is 
“The Eve of St. John,” in which Scott 
repeoples the tower of Smailholme, the 
awe-inspiring haunt of his infancy. In 
this he gave a true sample of the genius 
that was in him, and, as an expression of 
the old Border heroism daunted before 
the deepest form of conscience-stricken 
superstition, he himself has never sur- 
passed it, and none other has equalled it. 
But it is not only the original ballads 
which he contributed to the “ Minstrelsy,” 
excellent as these are, which show what 
was the deepest bias of his poetic nature. 
At the time when the book first appeared, 
one of its critics prophetically said that 
it contained “ the elements of a hundred 
historical romances ;” and Lockhart has 
noted that no one who has not gone over 
the “ Minstrelsy ” for the purpose of com- 
paring its contents with his subsequent 
works can conceive to what an extent it 
has been the quarry out of which he has 
dug the materials of all his after crea- 
tions, Of so many of the incidents and 
images which are elaborated in these lat- 
ter works, may the first hints be found 
either in those old primitive ballads or in 
the historical and legendary notices which 
accompany them. 





We thus have in Walter Scott a spirit 
in itself naturally of the heroic or epic 
order, waking up to its first conscious- 
ness in a secluded district, still redolent 
of traditions of the old feudal and fight- 
ing times, meeting in his boyhood with . 
the first turn of that tide which, setting 
towards the neglected past, he himself 
was destined to carry to full flood ;— 
spending every leisure hour of his youth 
and early manhood in gathering from all 
the Southern dales every ballad, Border 
song, or romantic legend that was still 
lingering there; now and then trying 
with some stave of his own to match 
those wild native chaunts that had so 
charmed his ear and imagination; and 
living and finding his delight in this en- 
chanted world till past the mature age of 
thirty. Is there not here, if anywhere 
for the last three hundred years, the nur- 
ture and training of the genuine rhapso- 
dist? When, after such long and lovin 
dwelling in that ballad region, his min 
addressed itself to original creation, it was 
not with any mere literary or stimulated 
fervour, but out of the fulness of an over- 
flowing heart that he poured forth his 
first immortal “ Lay.” In that poem the 
treasured dreams of years first founda 
voice, the stream that had been so long 
pent up at last flowed full and free. Arnold 
used to say, and his biographer, in the 
inimitable outburst with which he thrilled 
his hearers at the Scott Centenary, re- 
peated the saying, that the world has seen 
nothing so truly Homeric since the days 
of Homer as those opening lines of the 
“Lay” in which Scott describes the cus- 
tom of Branksome Hall. 


Nine-and-twenty knights of fame. 


If anywhere the simplicity of the bal- 
lad style has risen to a pitch of epic fire 
that might compare with the great roll of 
the Homeric hexameter, it is in the con- 
centrated fire and measured tread of 
those noble stanzas. Nor less in the 
true heroic style is the description of 
Deloraine’s nightly ride from Branksome 
to Melrose. In those lines, especially, 
as indeed throughout all that poem, Scott 
at last found a fit poetic setting for all 
those dear localities, over which his eye 
had dreamed as he lay an infant on 
Smailholme crags, which he had traversed 
on foot and horseback, in his boyish 
wanderings, or in those raids of early 
manhood, in which he bore back from 
Liddesdale and Eskdale his booty of 
ancient ballads with as much zest as ever 
moss-trooper drove a prey from the Eng- 
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lish border. In his descriptions of the 
feudal and battle time, the usages of 
chivalry and the rites of the medizval 
Church are everywhere introduced; for 
these are the true modern representatives 
of the Homeric customs and priests, and 
blazing hecatombs. Not otherwise ex- 
cept in this their native garb could the 
heroic times of modern Europe be truly 
rendered into poetry. Chivalry, romance, 
and medizval beliefs were the real ac- 
companiments of our heroic times, and 
if these were discarded for what are 
thought to be more classical garniture, 
you might have a modern imitation of 
the ancient Homeric poem ; but no genu- 
ine heroic poetry, standing to our age in 
something of the same relation as Ho- 
mer’s poetry stood to later Grecian life. 
If Scott had been asked, when he was 
writing his poems, to what class or style 
of poetry his belonged, likely enough he 
would have smiled, and said that he 
never troubled himself with such ques- 
tions, but sang as it listed him, and let 
the form take care of itself. In fact, in 
the advertisement to “ Marmion” he act- 
ually disavows any attempt on his part 
to write an epic poem. But itis the very 
spontaneity, the absence of all artistic 
consciousness, which is one of his great- 
est poetic charms, compensating for 


much that might, on merely artistic and 


literary grounds, be lightly esteemed. 
And it is this spontaneity, this natural- 
ness of treatment, this absence of effort, 
which marks out Scott’s poetry as be- 
longing essentially to the popular, and 
having little in common with the literary 
epic. This delightful spontaneity, this 
overflowing heart, characterizes the 
“Lay,” far above all his subsequent 
poems, and imparts to it a charm all its 
own. Hence it is that lovers of Scott 
revert, I think, to the “Lay” with a 
greater fondness than to any of his other 
productions, though in some of these 
they perceive excellencies not found in 
the “Lay.” Of course, little as Scott 
may have troubled himself about it, his 
poetry had a very decided form of its 
own, as all poetry must have. It was 
formed, as his mind had been, on the 
old Border ballad, with some intermix- 
ture of the medizval romance; and the 
earlier cantos of the “ Lay ” were touched 
by some remembrance of “ Christabel,” 
which, however, died away before the end 
of the poem, and never reappeared in any 
subsequent one, 

Though the “Lay” here and there 
rises into a truly epic strain, it is in 


' received. 
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“ Marmion” that whatever was epic ig 
Scott found fullest vent. In that, hig 
second poetic work, he had chosen a na. 
tional and truly heroic action, as the 
centre or climax of the whole poem— 
the battle of Flodden —an event second 
only to that still greater battle which he 
essayed to sing ata later day andin a 
feebler tone. Flodden had been the 
most grievous blow that Scotland ever 
It had cost her the lives of 
her chivalrous king, and of the flower of 
all the Scottish nobility, gentry, and men- 
at-arms. It had penetrated the national 
heart with an overpowering sorrow so 
pervading and so deep that no other 
event, not even Culloden, ever equalled 
it. And it had lived on in remembrance 
down to Scott’s boyhood as a source of 
the most pathetic refrains that ever 
blended with the people’s songs. When, 
therefore, he addressed himself to it he 
had a subject which, though old, was still 
fresh in remembrance, and full of all that 
epic and tragic interest which a great 
poem requires. He was aware of the 
greatness of the theme, and he tells us 
that he set to it resolved to bestow oniit 
a little more labour than he had yet done 
on his productions, and that particular 
passages of the poem were _ elaborated 
with a good deal of care by one by 
whom much care was seldom bestowed. 
Throughout, the poem has more of epic 
stateliness, if it wants some other graces 
of the “ Lay.” From beginning to end, 
it rises now into the epic pitch, then re- 
cedes from it into the romantic, some- 
times falls into the prosaic, then rises 
into the epic again up to the grand close. 
The passage in which the heroic gleams 
out most clearly are such as these: the 
well-known opening stanzas describing 
Marmion’s approach to Norham at sun- 
set; the muster of the Scottish army on 
the Borough muir before marching to 
Flodden ; and, above all, the whole last 
canto, in which the battle itself is depicted, 
It is on this last that Scott put out all his 
strength, and by this canto, if by any- 
thing in his poetry, it is that he has made 
good his claim to the epic laurel. Before 
reaching this last culmination the poem 
had wound on, now high, now low, 
spirited or tame, in stately or in homely 
strain. But from the moment that the 
poet gets in sight of Flodden, and sees 
the English army defiling through the 
deep ravine of Till, while the Scots from 
the ridge above gaze idly on — from that 
moment to the close he soars steadily 
into the highest flight of epic poetry. 
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It was a fine thought to describe that 
great battle, not from the midst of the 
melée but as seen by Clara and the two 
pages from a vantage-ground apart. This 
does not diminish one whit the animation 
of the scene, yet greatly enhances the 
totality and perfection of the picture. It 
is needless to quote lines which every 
one who cares for such things must know 
by heart. But the passage beginning 
with — 


At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 


and the following, which thus opens : — 


Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 


ending with that so powerful incident — 


When, fast as shaft can fly, 
Bloodshot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 
The loose rein dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by ; 


and last of all the desperate ring that 
fought and died but did not yield around 
their gallant king. To find any battle- 
scenes that can match with these we 
must go back to those of the “ Iliad.” 
As far as I know, the poetry of no land, 
in the interval between Homer and Scott, 
can show anything that can be placed by 
their side. 

Perhaps we may find the best counter- 
part to these passages of Scott in the six- 
teenth book of the “ Iliad,” where Patro- 
clus does on the armour of Achilles and 
comes to the rescue of the Achaian host. 

Take that passage where Hector and Pa- 
troclus closed in mortal conflict over the 
dead body of Cebriones, charioteer of 
Hector : — 


Upon Cebriones Patroclus sprang, 

Down from his car too Hector leaped to earth, 

So o’er Cebriones opposed they stood ; 

As on the mountain, o’er a slaughtered stag, 

Both hunger-pinched, two lions fiercely fight, 

So o’er Cebriones two mighty chiefs, 

Meneetius’ son and noble Hector, strove 

Each in the other bent to plunge his spear. 

The head, with grasp unyielding, Hector held ; 

Patroclus seized the foot; and, crowding 
round, 

Trojans and Greeks in stubborn conflict closed. 

As when encountering in some mountain glen, 

Eurus and Notus shake the forest.deep, 

Of oak, or ash, or slender cornel-tree, 

Whose tapering branches are together thrown 

With fearful din and crash of broken boughs ; 

So, mixed confusedly, Greeks and Trojans 
fought, 

No thought of flight by either entertained, 

Thick o’er Cebriones the javelins flew, 
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And feathered arrows bounding from the 
String, 

And ponderous stones that on the bucklers 
rang, 

As round the dead they fought ; amid the dust 

That eddying rose, his art forgotten all, 

A mighty warrior, mightily he lay. 


Those only who have read the original 
know how much it loses both of vividness 
of edge and of swinging power,when dulled 
down into the blank verse of the trans- 
lation. To the English reader, Lord Der- 
by’s verse sounds flat and tame compared 
with the rapid and ringing octosllyabics 
of Scott, when he is at his best, as in his 
description of Flodden. But the best 
English translation of Homer hardly falls 
more below Scott, than Scott’s short eight- 
syllable verses below 


Their long resounding march and energy 
divine 


of the Homeric hexameters. 

It would be a pleasant task to go 
through the other poems of Scott, laying 
one’s finger on the scenes and passages 
in which the epic fire most clearly breaks 
out ; and showing how epically conceived 
many of his heroes are, with what entire 
sympathy he threw himself into the heroic 
character. But this task cannot be at- 
tempted now. Suffice it that in “ The Lady 
of the Lake,” though its tone is through- 
out more romantic than epic, yet there 
are true gleams of heroic fire, as in “ The 
Gathering ;” still stronger in the com- 
bat between Roderick and Fitzjames, and 
again in that battle-stave which the bard 
sings to the dying Roderick, in which 
occur these two lines, breathing the very 
spirit of Homer himself : — 


’Twere worth ten years of peaceful life 
One glance at their array ! 


In his last long poem Scott essayed a 
subject more fitted for a national epic 
than any other which the history of Scot- 
land or England either supplies —the 
wanderings of Bruce and his ultimate vic- 
tory at Bannockburn. Delightful as “ The 
Lord of the Isles” in many of its parts 
is, 1 cannot agree with Lockhart’s esti- 
mate of it, when he says, that “the bat- 
tle of Bannockburn, now that we can 
compare these works from something like 
the same point of view, does not appear 
to me in the slightest particular inferior 
to the Flodden of Marmion.” This will 
hardly be the verdict of posterity. It 
was not to be expected that the same 
tee should describe in full two such 

attles with equal vigour and effect. 
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There is a fire and a swing about the 
former — a heroic spirit in the short octo- 
syllabics describing Flodden, which we 
look for in vain in the careful and almost 
too historic accuracy of the earlier battle. 
Flodden, the least likely to kindle a Scot- 
tish poet’s enthusiasm, yet, in order of 
poetic composition, came first. Scott was 
then in the prime of his poetic ardour. 
When he touched Bruce and Bannock- 
burn that noon was past, he was tired of 
the trammels of metre, and was hastening 
on to his period of prose creation. Had 
he, on the contrary, begun with Bruce, 
and given him the full force of his earlier 
inspiration, he would no doubt have made 
out of the adventures of the great na- 
tional hero the great epic poem of Scot- 
land, which “ The Lord of the Isles” can 
hardly claim tobe. There is no subject 
in all history more fitted for epic treat- 
ment; it requires no fiction to adorn it. 


The character of Bruce, the events of his | 


wanderings, as described by Barbour, in 
the mountain wilds through which the 
outlawed king passed, where tradition 
still preserves the track of his footsteps 
—these in themselves are enough. They 
need no added fiction, but only the true 
Singer to come in the prime of inspira- 
tion, and render them as they deserve. 

Space has not allowed me to touch, 
much less exhaust, all the places of 
Scott’s poems, in which the heroic ele- 
ment lies embedded. The Homeric spirit 
which breathes through his novels I have 
not even alluded to. - But I would sug- 
gest it as a pleasant and instructive task 
to any one who cares for such things, to 
read once again the Waverley novels, 
noting, as they pass, the places where the 
Homeric vein most distinctly crops. out. 
In such a survey we should take the Ho- 
metic vein in its widest range, as it ap- 
— in the romantic adventures and 

eautiful home pictures of the “ Odyssey,” 
not less than in the battle-scenes of the 
“ Iliad.” 

Scott’s earliest novel supplies much 
that recalls “ Odyssey ” and “ Iliad alike. 
In the charge of Preston-pans, ‘* Down 
with your plaids,” cries Fergus Maclvor, 
throwing his own, “we'll win silks for 
our tartans, before the sun is above the 
sea.” ... “The vapours rose like a cur- 
tain, and showed the two armies in the 
act of closing.” Again in a story so near 
our own day as that of “ The Antiquary,” 
with what grand relief comes in the back- 
ground of the old heroic time, behind the 
more modern characters and incidents, 
when the aged croon Elspeth is over- 


THE HOMERIC ELEMENT IN THE POETRY OF SCOTT, 


heard in her cottage chaunting her old- 
world snatches about the Earl of Glen- 
allan and the red Harlaw, where Celt and 
| Saxon fought out their controversy, from 
morn till evening, a whole summer’s day, 


Now haud your tongue, baith wife and carle, 
And listen, great and sma’, 
And I wil sing of Glenallan’s earl, 
That fought on the red Harlaw. 
| The coronach’s cried on Bennachie, 
And doun the Don and a’, 
| And Hieland and Lawland may mournfu’ be 
For the sair field of Harlaw ! 


Or I might point to another of the more 
modern novels, to “ Redgauntlet,” and 
“ Wandering Willie’s Tale.” Every one, 
must remember—and yet I marvel how 
many forget — auld Steenie’s visit to the 
nether world, and the sight he got of that 
set of ghastly revellers sitting round the 
table there. “ My gude sire kend mony 
that had long before gane to their place, 
for often had he piped to the most part in 
the hall of Redgauntlet. There was... 
And there was Claverhouse, as beautiful 
as when he lived, with his long, dark, 
curled locks, streaming down over his 
laced buff-coat, and his left hand always 
on his right spule-blade, to hide the 
wound that the silver bullet had made. 
He sat apart from them all, and looked at 
them with a melancholy, haughty counte- 
nance; while the rest hallooed, and sung, 
and laughed, that the room rang.” Tura 
to the novel, and read the whole scene. 
There is nothing in the Odyssean Tar- 
tarus to equal ‘it. If Scott is here Ho- 
meric, he is something more. There is 
in that weird ghastly vision a touch of 
sublime horror, to match which we must 
go beyond Homer, to Dante, or to Shake- 
speare. 

Moralists before now have asked, And 
what has Scott done by all this singing 
about battles, and knights, and chivalry, 
but merely amuse his fellow-men? Has 
he in any way really elevated and im- 
proved them? It might be enough to 
answer this question by saying, that of 
all writers in verse or prose, he has done 
most to make us understand history, to 
let in light and sympathy upon a wide 
range of ages, which had become dull and 
meaningless to men, and which but for 
him might have continued so still. . 

But I will not answer it only in this 
indirect way. It has been too pertinae 
ciously and pointedly asked to be put 
thus aside. Me: 

Wordsworth is reported to have said in 
conversation that, as a poet, Scott caa- 
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not live, for he has never written any- 
thing addressed to the immortal part of 
man. This he said while speaking more 
highly of his prose writings. Carlyle, on 
the other hand, has included both Scott’s 
prose and poetry under the same condem- 
nation. He has said that this our highest 
literary man had no message whatever to 
deliver to the world; wished not the 
world to elevate itself, to amend itself, to 
do this or that except simply to give him, 
for the books he kept writing, payment, 
which he might button into his breeches’ 
pocket. All this moralizing bears some- 
what hard upon Scott. Is it true? Is it 
the whole truth? Is there nothing to be 
set over against it? On Scott’s side, 
may it not be said, that it is no small 
thing to have been the writer who, above 
all others, has delighted childhood and 
boyhood, delighted them and affected 
them in a way that all the self-conscious 
moralizing writers never could do? There 
must be something high or noble in that 
which can so take unsophisticated hearts. 
In his later days Scott is reported to have 
asked Laidlaw what he thought the moral 
influence of his writings had been? 
Laidlaw remarked on their power over the 
young, and said that this was surely a 
gocd work to have done. Scott was 
deeply affected, almost to tears, as well 
he might be. Again, not the young only, 
but of the old, those who have kept them- 
selves most childlike, who have carried 
the boy’s heart with them farthest into 
life, they have loved Scott’s poetry, even 
tothe end. Something of this no doubt 
may be attributed to the pleasure of re- 
verting in age to the things that have de- 
lighted our boyhood. But would the best 
and purest men have cared to do this, if 
the things which delighted their boyhood 
had not been worthy? It is the great 
virtue of Scott’s poetry and of his novels 
also, that, quite forgetting self, they de- 
scribe man and outward nature, broadly, 
freely, truly, as they are. All contempo- 
rary poetry, indeed all contemporary lit- 
erature, goes to work in the exactly oppo- 
Site direction, shaping men and things af- 
ter patterns self-originated from within, 
describing and probing human feelings 
and motives with an analysis so search- 
ing, that all manly impulse withers before 
it, and single-hearted straightforwardness 

ecomes a thing impossible. Against this 
whole tendency of modern poetry and fic- 
tion, so weakening, so morbidly self-con- 
scious, so unhealthily introspective, what 
more effective antidote, than the bracing 
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atmosphere of Homer, and Shakespeare, 
and Scott ? 

Lastly, it may be said, the feelings to 
which Scott’s poetry appeals, the ideals 
which it sets before the imagination, if 
not themselves the highest types of char- 
acter, are those out of which the highest 
characters are fashioned. Dr. Newman 
has said, “ What is Christian high-mind- 
edness, generous self-denial, contempt of 
wealth, endurance of suffering, and ear- 
nest striving after perfection, but an in- 
provement and transformation, under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, of that nat- 
ural character of mind which we call ro- 
mantic?” To have awakened and kept 
alive in an artificial, and money-immersed 
age, “that character of mind which we 
call romantic,” which, by transformation, 
can become those good things above- 
named, is, even from the severest moral 
owe of view, surely no mean merit. To 

igher than this few poets can lay claim. 
But let the critics praise him or let them 
blame. It matters not. We do well to 
make much of Walter Scott. He is the 
only Homer who has been vouchsafed to 
Scotland —I might almost say to mod- 
ern Europe. He came at the latest hour 
when it was possible for a great epic 
minstrel to be born. And the altered 
conditions of the world will not admit of 
another. 


From The Queen. 
TRICKS OF SPEECH. 


NOTHING is easier to acquire, nothing 
more difficult to lose, than a trick of 
speech and manner; and nothing is 
more universal. If we look round among 
our friends and acquaintances, we shall 
find scarcely one who has not his favour- 
ite word, his perpetual formula, his auto- 
matic action, his unmeaning gesture —all 
tricks caught probably when young, and, 
by not being corrected then, next to im- 
possible to abolish now. Who does not 
know the familiar “I say” as the preface 
to every remark ?—and the still more 
familiar “ you know” as the middle term 
of every sentence? Who too, in these 
later times, has not suffered from the in- 
fliction of “awful’’ and “ jolly ” — mile- 
stones in the path of speech interspersed 
with even uglier and more obtrusive signs 
of folly and corrupt diction — milestones 
that are forever turning up, showing the 
successive distances to which good taste 
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and true refinement have receded in this 
hideous race after slang to which our 
youth is given. Then there are the peo- 
ple who perpetuate ejaculations; who 
say “ Goodness!” as a mark of surprise, 
and * Good gracious!” when surprise is 
alittle mixed with reprobation ; lower in 
the social scale it is “ My word!” “ Pa- 
tience!” “ Did lever!” and indifferently 
to all stations, “ You don’t say so!” or 
in a voice of deprecation, “ No!” and 
“Surely not!” To judge by voice and 
word, these ejaculatory people are always 
in a state of surprise. They go through 
the world in unending astonishment ; and 
their appeals to their goodness and that 
indeterminate quantity called good gra- 
cious are incessant. In the generation 
that died with the fourth George the 
favourite ejaculations were “ By Jove!” 
and “ By George!” with excursions into 
the regions of ** Gad!” and “ By Jingo!” 
Before then we had the bluff and lusty 
squires who rejoiced in “ Odsbodikins ” 
and “’Swounds,” with other strange and 
uncouth oaths that were not meant to 
offend the hearers, but were simply tricks 
of speech caught by the speakers. So 
indeed is the habit of swearing and using 
bad words generally. It is emphatically 
a habit, a trick of speech, meaning for the 
most part no more than the “ Goodness !” 
and “ Patience!” of the milder folly. 
Then there are people who think it 
necessary to adopt, and in a sense apol- 
ogize for, any expression which has the 
faintest color or pictorial power in it. 
They will say of the twilight, “It is 
what I call between the lights,” as if 
no one ever called the twilight between 
the lights before. If they speak of a 
brave action, they will appropriate in 
the same manner the word heroic— 
“Ft is what I call heroic” —not mean- 
ing their estimate of heroism, but their 
originality in adopting the word. Sonte- 
times the form is varied to “as I say ” — 
“As I say, lam quite in the dark about 
the future of France;” “As I say, no 
man can possibly understand the German 
chancellor.” People who have this trick 
give one the impression of mental isola- 
tion toa singular extent. They are like 
those experimentalists, sometimes met 
with in lonely places, who know nothing 
of what has been done in the science to 
which they have devoted themselves, who 
never read scientific records, have no 
scientific friends, and who thus stumble 
on in the dark unaided, when, if they 
chose, they might have all the help and 
illumination as yet granted to the world. 
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These self-referring talkers are appar. 
ently of the same stamp. “ What-I-call” 
uses words and phrases that are in every 
person’s mouth; and “ As-I-say” never 
constructed an original example nor cre- 
ated a parallel in the whole of his com- 
mon-place conversation, echo as it is of 
the general conversation of the world at 
large. 
There is, again, the trick of repetition ; 
the last two or three words of the speech 
always said twice ; perhaps, if the disease 
is severe, more than twice. “ He is going 
down to-day — going down to-day,” says 
the repeater, not meaning any special 
emphasis. “When do you talk of leav- 
ing ?—when do you talk of leaving?” 
“T am off to Germany to-morrow — off to 
Germany to-morrow.” This trick has a 
variation, which we may call the varia- 
tion of emphasis. “I am very sorry to 
hear it—very sorry indeed.” “It was 
such a lovely sight —such a very lovely 
sight!” “I am much obliged to you— 
so much obliged!” And so on; the 
emphatic addendum pronounced in italics, 
and always with more effusiveness than 
the occasion demands. Twin sister to 
this silliness is that of perpetually ask- 
ing the same question. For the most 
part that question relates to your health 
—which is faultless. “ Are you quite 
well?” says your friend with amiable 
apd unnecessary sympathy. “ Quite well, 
thank you,” you reply, as you have re- 
plied at any time these last forty years or 
more. Then the conversation drifts on 
to the weather, and you discuss its ups 
and downs, past bearing and future as- 
pects — how it affected the hay and what 
it will do for the wheat, and whether the 
rain came too early or continued too 
long, or whether on the contrary it came 
too late and did not continue long enough 
to do any good. In short, you discuss 
the weather thoroughly, and then you 
come toa full stop. ‘And you are quite 
well?” says your friend, still with his 
unnecessary sympathy ; “ Yes, quite well, 
thank you,” you reply. On this you fall 
foul of the theatres, abuse all the plays 
now running, pooh-pooh all ‘the actors 
now playing — perhaps you except your 
own special idol, and perhaps he excepts 
his—but you go through the drama 
from end to end, and in time come to a 
full stop there too. “ And how are you? 
Quite well?” says your friend, ready to 
offer any amount of consolation if re- 
uired, without the smallest -perception 
that you have never known a day’s illness 
for these forty years of your conscious 
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existence; that you have already told 
twice what your looks might have told 
him in the beginning, that’ you are quite 
well; and that you have also twice 
thanked him for his sympathetic inquiry. 
If it is not of your health it is of some- 
thing else equally manifest of which he 
inquires. Have you moved your resi- 
dence? he asks you six times in the 
course of ten minutes’ conversation how 
you like your new house. Has your 
daughter married? he cannot be con- 
vinced short of a six-fold repetition that 
she has really married, and that you 
approve of her choice. Has your boy 
one to India? you have to repeat that 
fact, and give the name of his station and 
the nature of his employment, as often as 
if you were Bones answering Tambour- 
ine. It is ail a trick; you know that; 
but manners not allowing you to say 
tartly, “ Why, you have asked me before,” 
and politeness teaching patience under 
boredom, you have simply to slip under 
the harrow in the best way you can; and 
if you are.wise you will make your 
friend’s trick of boredom the occasion 
for overhauling your own linguistic meth- 
ods, and of discarding those old rags 
and jags of your speech which maybe 
try the patience of your hearers. 

The trick of asking you to repeat your 
words is also one that tries the good 
breeding of the sufferer. Your compan- 
ion is not in the smallest degrée deaf — 
perhaps indeed he has an exceptionally 
acute sense of hearing; but he has the 
trick of asking what you have said be- 
fore he begins his reply. Sometimes it 
is baldly “What?” sometimes a softer 
and more muffled “’M?” with closed 
lips; at times the trick is elaborated, 
and “I beg your pardon?” said inter- 
rogatively turns you back on yourself and 
forces you to repeat what you have al- 
ready said. If you are surly and sullen 
and keep silence, not repeating, in all 
probability your friend will answer you 
quite reasonably, forgetting his trick of 
simulated hardness of hearing or dul- 
ness of comprehension, either of which, 
if accused of, would make him seriously 
angry, and be held by him as an insult 
and an offence. A lower order of man- 
ners substitutes “ What say?” for the 
usual “’M?” or bald unvarnished 
“What?” and in the same order, sup- 
plemented with politeness, it is “ What 


do you say, please?” This is the order,‘ 


too, which repeats your name, “ No, Mr. 
Smith;” “Yes, Mr. Smith;” “I don’t 
know, Mr. Smith;” “Thank you, Mr. 





Smith, no more;” “If you please, Mr. 
Smith, another slice;” Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Smith, nothing but Mr. Smith, till you 
are half frantic, and feel inclined to 
repudiate the father who fed and the 
mother who bore you, and to call your- 
self anything in the world, from Tom- 
kins to Plantagenet, rather than that ac- 
cursed monosyllable of Smith ! 

Again, a trick by no means unusual ; 
your friend is telling you of some event, 
or making you the participator in some 
feeling. He invariably rounds off his 
narration with “in all my life.” “I never 
saw such a thing in all my life,” he says, 
if he is telling you how his cab-horse 
slipped on the asphalt and fell — exactly 
as all cab-horses always fall. “I never 
remember such a sultry day in all my 
life,” he cries, mopping his flushed face. 
But the thermometer is only at 80°; and 
he said the same thing yesterday when it 
was 86°, and the same thing the day 
before when it was 74°. Whatever hap- 
pens to him is the supreme of that order 
of events, and nothing equal to it has 
been experienced by him in all his life 
before. He never had such a cold in all 
his life as this not very formidable ca- 
tarrh —never enjoyed himself so much 
in all his life as at this not very jocund 
afternoon tea ; his life is perpetually at its 
highest point, and by his trick of speech 
you might imagine him forever at the 
zenith of human experience. It is noth- 
ing of the kind. He is a good common- 
place moderate kind of person, whose 
path lies in an equable, not to say humble 
level, both of fact and feeling; but he 
has suffered his speech to be pitted with 
this peculiarity, to be stamped by this trick 
of exaggeration, and the false registering 
of a fancy zenith means nothing in the 
world but the simplest affirmation of the 
most ordinary circumstances, 

Stammering and stuttering are only 
tricks when there is not, as there very 
seldom is, any organic defect in the 
mouth. This is proved by their varying 
intensity in varying circumstances ; some- 
times excitement of one kind curing the 
defect completely, if sometimes also ex- 
citement of another kind makes it worse. 
Lisping too is a trick, and so is the im- 
perfect pronunciation of certain letters — 
the baby utterance continued into matu- 
rity.. People who have been suffered to 
grow up with this peculiarity imagine that 
they cannot overcome it. They prefer to 
assume an organic defect in their mus- 
cles or their vocal organs —that is, a de- 
formity — rather than to give themselves 
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the trouble of overcoming a trick, and 
breaking themselves of a bad _ habit. 
They do not resent the idea of a deform- 
ity in parts concealed from the view; 
but tell them that one shoulder is higher 
than the other, that one eye looks to the 
right and the other to the left, and they 
will probably cut you for life. Muscles 
all awry and out of place, and vocal cords 
twisted, limp and badly strung, do not 
touch their amour propre ; hence they go 
on speaking as babies in certain letters 
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when their hair is grey and their cheeks 
furrowed, and add a ridicule to old age 
that sadly jars on all our best associa- 
tions. It is trick throughout, a habit ac- 
quired in early life and easily removable 
then, if too firmly grounded now to be 
rooted out without great and laborious 
effort. Still it can be rooted out if the 
mind turns that way, resolution, patience, 
and perseverance being the three-fold 
prongs of the fork by which all moral and 
personal weeds can be dug up in time. 





THE Builder of last Saturday (July 3) con- 
tains a very interesting bird’s-eye view of 
London, drawn in accordance with Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s scheme for the rebuilding of 
the city after the fire. We are all familiar 
with the original plan, but this architectural 
projection gives us a better notion of what 
London would have been had the great archi- 
tect been allowed his own way. . Wren pro- 
posed to build main thoroughfares north and 
south, and east and west; to insulate all the 
churches in conspicuous positions ; to form 
the most public places into large piazzas; to 
unite the halls of the twelve chief companies 
into one regular square annexed to Guildhall ; 
and, to make a fine quay on the bank of the 
river from Blackfriars to the Tower. His 
streets were to be of three magnitudes — 
ninety feet, sixty feet, and thirty feet respect- 
ively. The whole area of the city was to be 
levelled, and blind alleys, inferior buildings, 
graveyards and noxious trades were to be ex- 
cluded. ‘The Exchange was to stand free in 
the middle of a piazza, and to be as it were 
the centre of the town, whence the sixty-feet 
streets as so many rays should proceed to all 
the principal parts of the city, the buildings 
to be contrived after the form of the Roman 
Forum with double porticoes.” St. Paul’s 
was to stand like the narrow end of a wedge 
formed by the two straight streets from Lud- 
gate to Aldgate and Tower Hill respectively, 
and many streets were to radiate from London 
Bridge. The chicf advantages of the plan 
were the opening-up of these noble avenues, 
the purification of the Fleet River, and the 
embankment of the Thames. It is generally 
supposed that nothing was done in further- 
ance of this plan, but from passages in Pepys’ 
“Diary” it appears that some progress was 
made with it, until in the end the scheme was 
upset by the perverseness of the citizens. On 
one occasion Pepys was tu:a by Mr. May that 
the design of building the city went on apace, 
and “by his description it will be mighty 
fine ;” and some time afterwards he wrote, 
“ The great streets in the city are marked out 
with piles drove into the ground, and if ever 
it be built in that form with so fair streets it 





will be a noble sight.” The author of the 
“ Parentalia” writes: “The practicability of 
this scheme without loss to any man or in- 
fringement of any property was at that time 
demonstrated, and all material objections fully 
weighed and answered.” It is asual to con- 
demn the citizens and to regret the non- 

adoption of Wren’s plan; but something may 
be urged on the other side. In the first place, 

although in Charles the Second’s reign Lon- 

don had largely overrun its ancient limits, 

and showed some signs of its present vast- 

ness, yet the old walls were retained by Wren, 

and the rebuilding was only considered with 

respect to the city itself. No preparation 

was made for more bridges, and the quays 

from Blackfriars to the Towcr would have 

afforded but little facility for the growth of 

that commerce which has made London the 

port of the world. It is therefore open to 

question whether a city laid out on this uni- 

form plan, with little provision for any but 

the rich, would have grown, without some 

modification, into the London of to-day. It 

is a remarkable fact that within a few days of 

the great fire three several plans were pre- 

sented to the king for the rebuilding of the 

city —one by Wren, another by Evelyn, and 

a third by Robert Hooke. Evelyn in a letter 

to Sir Samuel Tuke writes: “ Dr. Wren got 

the start of me,” but “ both of us did coincide 

so frequently that his Majesty was not dis- ° 
pleased.” His plan included several piazzas 

of various shapes, one of which formed an 

oval with St. Paul’s in the centre. It differed 

from Wren’s chiefly in proposing a street 

from the church of St. Dunstan’s in the East 

to the cathedral, and in having no quay or 

terrace along the river. He wished, how- 

ever, to employ the rubbish he obtained by 

levelling the streets for filling up the shore of 

the Thames to low watermark so as to keep 

the basin always full. He wished also to 

place the new building for the Exchange at 

Queenhithe, instead of retaining it in its old 

position, as was proposed by Wren. Although 

none of the plans were carricd out, Wren and 

Hooke were both employed in arranging for 
the rebuilding of the city on the old lines. 





